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numbers of live stock: 


Cattle 

Hogs . 
eee 
Horses and Mules 


TOTAL 


While live stock prices 
have been very unsatis- 
factory during the year 
1933, we are all hoping 
they will show material 
improvement for 1934 and 
indications are that conditions generally 
will be substantially better for the new 
year. 

Denver's showing as a market in face 
of adverse economic conditions has been 
very favorable in comparison to other 
markets. 

It hasn't just happened that Denver 
has proven the best market for western 
feeders and producers of live stock. The 
development of Denver into one of the 
nation's important live stock markets has 
been the result of the expenditure of a 


great amount of money and energy by 
the Denver Union Stock 


The Live Stock Market of the West 


For the year 1933 the Denver Market will have handled approximately the following 


- 429,541 
‘761,006 
2,793,411 
11,193 


3,995,151 


such as Armour & Co., 
Cudahy Packing Co. and 
Swift & Co., together with 
numerous small slaughter- 
ing concerns which now 
surround the yards. 

It has brought to the market buying 
demand from outside and from distant 
points, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and has advertised extensively through- 
out the feeding sections of the east the 
high quality of western cattle and sheep 
for feeding purposes, obtainable in 
large numbers at the Denver Market. 

It has provided the most up-to-date 
facilities and service, where market ani- 
mals receive the best feed and care. 

All these things serve to build at the 
Denver Market a broader and more ready 


demand for all kinds and 








Yard Company. 

The Stock Yard Com- 
pany has been instrumen- 
tal in having drawn to the 
support of the Denver 
Market large nationally 








Do Not Forget 
28th ANNUAL 
NATIONAL WESTERN 
STOCK SHOW 
Union Stock Yards, Denver 
Jan. 13th to 20th, 1934 | 








known packing _ interests, 
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|| grades of live stock, a cash 
market where the producer 
and feeder, the buyer and 
seller all may be secure in 
their transactions. 


they have to be built. 


The Denver Union Stock Yard Company 





Markets do not just grow! 
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I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


R. L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 


























Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers 


1205 N. W. Davis Street 

PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - 

California - Nevada 


Idaho 





HOME COMFORT CAMP 


The Gold Medal Winner 
Hardwood framed. Stormproef. 





Shipped knocked 
down—easy to set up. Butt By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


43 W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 
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Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 
National Ram Sale 


GATEWAY TO COAST AND EASTERN MARKETS 
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NATION WIDE DEMAND for 
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SHEEP and LAMBS: 


— is at — 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— 


From All Sections—To All Sec- 


tions—Makes It Your Natural 


Marketing Point and the 


KANSAS CITY 


Every Convenience 


Best Service 


East’s Buying Point. 


Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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Marketing Wool Direct to Mills Through 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 


tion is a Sound Practice, Because: 


1—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests 
to serve other than those of its grower-customers. 





2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 
United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National justifies the 
maintenance of a selling organization composed of men of high 
standing in the Wool Trade. 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN WOOL 
FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 


5—The National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 
growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 


6—The National has established a reputation second to none for 
fair dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 
when the manufacturers can operate on a profitable basis. For 
this reason the National has always used its best efforts to 
prevent unwarranted price fluctuation so destructive to business 


stability. 


8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 
through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 





SHIP YOUR WOOL TO 


the 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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To the Wool Growers of the 
United States: 





At this time of the year when taxes are due and provisions must be 
made for winter feed, some growers feel obliged to request quick sales 
of their wool and prompt final accounting. In the interests of the many 
thousands of growers who ship their wool to the National consistently 
year after year, as well as for the welfare of the whole woolgrowing 
industry, the National would prefer not to accept wool that must be 
sold IMMEDIATELY upon arrival no matter what the condition of the 
market at that time may be. To force wool, even in small quantities, 
on an unwilling market invariably leads to market uncertainty and loss to 
the growers and the manufacturing branch in whose welfare the grower 
is vitally interested. The National, however, will always accept wool for 
EARLY sale when market conditions so permit. 


For the information of the growers who elect to have their wool 
handled under the Unit Marketing Plan, it has been the practice of the 
National to advance up to 75 per cent of the estimated Boston value 
of the clip at shipping time, less freight and handling charges; then, as 
soon as enough wool has been sold to repay this original advance, to 
make further partial payments until the participating values have been 
paid in full. Later, after the season's work has been completed, these 
growers may in normal years expect a Patronage Dividend—ample com- 
pensation for the delay in final accounting. This dividend in 1932 
amounted to I! per cent. 


The growers should bear in mind that the National will always strive 
to market their wool to their best advantage. Montana and similar 
Territory Fine Staple wool on or about August Ist this year was selling 
in the Boston market at 78 cents clean; the value today is from 85 to 
87 cents clean—a substantial advance. To date we have sold 70 per 
cent of the wool received in 1933 and while prices may go still higher 
we shall continue to market the unsold portion to orderly mill demand, 
taking advantage, of course, of every price advance. 


H. B. EMBACH, 


General Manager. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


The year now passing has brought a marked im- 
provement in wool growers’ affairs. The advance in 
wool prices, which has fully been held, was greater than 

in other agricultural or industrial lines. A 
A Better similar improvement in lamb values, if it 
Year could be had along with the present low- 
ered rate of expense of operation, would 
give the grower assurance of some day having a con- 
trolling equity in his outfit and of being able to make 
out his budget to suit his own idea. 


The November advance in foreign wool markets 
pulled Boston prices to a higher level. The selling poli- 
cy being followed by the growers’ own agency at 
Boston and supported by the privately operated wool 
houses has for the first time provided adequate represen- 
tation of the grower in establishing wool prices. Barring 
a complete collapse of general business, which is quite 
unlikely, there is nothing now in sight to bring any 
lower prices on 1934 wools. 


The year is closing without the expected arrival 
of a ten-cent lamb market. The federally inspected 
slaughter for May to October, inclusive, was practically 
the same as in 1932. Early reports of movements to 
feed lots show a marked decline from one year ago. Feed 
conditions forced a great many lambs to market ahead 
of time and served to delay the appearance of the short- 
age. Loan concerns generally report a much larger 


holding back of ewe lambs, and a real shortage in sup- 
plies of slaughter lambs before spring still can be looked 
for. 

The governmental moves for stimulating the rate 
of recovery have lost some of their force. The gold 
buying policy announced by the President on October 

22 has not acted to raise commodity 
Slow prices as was expected by the authors of 
Recovery the plan. Business men, financiers, and 
economists are separating into two camps 
on the money question and without regard to political 
affiliation. The bringing together of extreme progres- 
sives from both of the old line parties in opposition to 
the conservative elements of both parties may be the 
result, if the argument continues. However, the Presi- 
dent is almost certain to go still further in the exercise 
of his present authority over money standards, before 
Congress reassembles on January 3, and the picture may 
be entirely changed, depending upon the results of the 
next moves. 


The readjustment of agriculture continues to be 
a national problem. Large amounts of money, put into 
circulation through Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 

tration payments for abandonment of 
A. A. A. wheat and cotton acreages have relieved 
distress and discontent to a considerable 
extent. How much of a cure has been effected cannot 
be known yet though last reports of fall wheat acreage 
indicated very little net reduction. 

The processing taxes being collected from proces- 
sors of wheat and cotton are yielding amounts to meet 
the payments to farmers and apparently are being 
passed on to the consumer. Perhaps they are being 
absorbed in part by the manufacturers. 

The A. A. A. program for livestock is more con- 
fused. The packers and Secretary Wallace have not yet 
had a meeting of minds as to terms of the former’s mar- 
keting agreement. The hog processing tax, which 
became effective on November 5, is so far working at 
the expense of the producer. The beginning of the 
collection from the packers of one-half cent per pound 
of live weight was preceded by a severe drop in the 
market. As our Kansas City correspondent tells in the 
market section of this number, a further cut in price 
was made in advance of December 1, when the tax was 
raised to one cent per pound. 

The government purchases of canned beef have not 
brought higher prices in the cattle market. 

No announcement has come from the A. A. A. as 
to putting compensatory taxes on articles competitive 
with pork and cotton, which were the subject of hear- 
ings over a month ago. In this case no news is good 
news for the sheepman, though there can be no certainty 
in these days as to what will or will not be done in 
Washington. 

Active work in setting up Production Credit Asso- 
Ciations is going on in the eleventh and twelve districts 
from Berkeley and Spokane headquarters. No date has 
Credit been set for closing out the regional 


Associations the loans of those concerns will be 

transferred to the new associations. 
Borrowers are not compelled to go into the new asso- 
ciations, but so far the deposit banks do not seem eager 
to resume livestock financing and stockmen may have 
no choice about joining a credit association if the 
R. A. C. C.’s discontinue renewals. 

Colorado stockmen and groups in other states have 
launched a movement for action by Congress to give 
a permanent status to the R. A. C. C.’s. Such a plan 
could not have been favored when the administration 
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corporations though it is the plan that | 
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Sheepmen’s Calendar 


CONVENTIONS 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS, Salt Lake 
—January 16-18, 1934 

New Mexico Wool Growers, Albuquerque— 
January 10, 1934 

American National Live Stock, Albuquer- 
que, N. M.—January 10-12, 1934 

Idaho Wool Growers, Pocatello—January 
11-13, 1934 

Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake—January 15, 


1934 

Washington Wool Growers, Yakima—Jan- 
uary 25-26, 1934 

Montana Wool Growers, Billings—January 
29-30, 1934 


SHOWS 
Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah—Jan- 
uary 5-11, 1934 
National Western Stock Show, 
January 13-20, 1934 


Denver— 











bill for setting up the Farm Credit 
Administration was prepared for 
Congress last spring. It seems un- 
likely that Washington will favor 
the idea, but possibly Congress may 
take a different view. 





The Old Ewe Surplus 


"THE purchase of old ewes by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration was presented by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
in advance of the hearings on com- 
pensatory taxes on all meats. 

The association was informed that 
before such action could be con- 
sidered, it would be necessary that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration make a formal state- 
ment that such a surplus exists. Con- 
ference with the A. A. A. brought 
the response that purchases of old 
ewes would only be made from the 
proceeds of a compensatory tax on 
all sheep and lambs. 

If such a tax should have the same 
effect on lamb prices that the 
processing tax appears to be having 
on hog prices, the sheep industry 
would be a large net loser through 
government handling of old ewes for 
relief uses. 

Further conversation with offi- 
cials of the Relief Administration 
brought out the fact that ewe meat 
could not be distributed in canned 
form as is being done with the prod- 
uce of old cows; this because the 
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process of canning mutton has never 
been worked out. In some sections 
local relief agencies are making pur- 


chases of ewes and having the car-. 


casses frozen and distributed as 


needed. 

Lately there have been reports of 
government contracts with Denver, 
Omaha, and Kansas City packers for 
the slaughter of 100,000 ewes from 
the Navajo Indian ranges in the 
Southwest. 

The Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration has informed the National 
Wool Growers Association that the 
“sheep being purchased from the 
Navajo tribes in Arizona and New 
Mexico represent a surplus certified 
by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the purchase of the sheep was under- 
taken as a relief measure to prevent 
Indians being placed on the relief 
rolls during the coming winter.” 
Purchase of the ewes is being made 
through the Indian agents on the 
reservations at $1.50 per head, and 
the carcasses are to be distributed to 
the Indians under the supervision of 
the Department of the Interior. 


Packer Rebates to Chain 


Store Stopped 


HE decision of the Packers and 

Stockyards Administration, issued 
October 25, in the case of the three 
eastern packers charged with mak- 
ing rebates to the Great Atlantic 
and, Pacific Tea Company on their 
purchases of meat and packing house 
products, finds them guilty. 

The three concerns involved 
(John J. Felin Company, Inc., of 
Philadelphia; Trunz Pork Stores, 
Inc., of Brooklyn; and Wilmington 
Provision Company, Inc., of Wil- 
mington, Delaware) sold large quan- 
tities of meat and meat products to 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company through one C. J. Noell, 
whose salary and expenses were paid, 
and operations financed by the chain 
store named. Noell collected from 
the packers a fee amounting to one 
per cent of the amount of the pur- 
chases made by the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, which 
amount was turned over to them. 





The Packers and Stockyards Ad- 
ministration has ordered each of the 
three packers to “cease and desist 
from the unfair, unjustly discrim- 
inatory and deceptive practice.” 
The allegation that the packers had 
“conspired, combined and agreed to 
engage in” such practice was dis- 
missed. 





THE COVER 
Mr. M. S. Benedict, supervisor of the 
Sawtooth National Forest, with headquar- 
ters at Hailey, Idaho, supplied the picture 
for the front cover of this issue. We think 
it speaks for itself, also for Mr. Benedict's 
ability as a photographer. 











January Conventions 


Annual conventions will be held next 
month by the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and by the state associations of 
New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Washington and 
Montana. The dates are shown on this 
page. 

Announcements regarding the program 
and convention business will be made in 
the January Wool Grower, which will reach 
readers in advance of the conventions. 

inances of the National and of most of 
the state organizations are very low. The 
depression has affected them just as severe- 
ly as it did the individual sheep outfits, but 
the degree of recovery that has come to 
the sheep business has not been shown in 
dues payments. 

National Association funds are obtained 
entirely through payments by state organ- 
izations. The amount of the annual budget 
is divided among the states in proportion 
to the number of sheep in each and the 
state association is charged with the duty 
of collecting and forwarding its share of 
the National Budget. In most states the 
dues are set at a figure that covers the 
amount required for both the state and 
the National. 

Idaho, Colorado, and Arizona are the only 
states that at this time have paid in full 
their 1933 quotas to the National Associ- 
ation. Other states may do so before the 
end of the year, but unless they do it is 
uncertain whether the National can con- 
tinue to function through 1934. 

The actual benefits enjoyed by every 
sheep owner as a result of the work of his 
organization is seldom fully realized. This 
year the saving on forest grazing fees work- 
ed out through the National amounts to 
several times as much as any sheepman is 
asked to pay for the support of his state 
and National associations. In addition there 
are continuing benefits and savings through 
th tariff, freight rates, marketing expenses, 
and many other matters that can only be 
secured and maintained by organization 
work. Non-members benefit just as do the 
members. 

If you are not a member of your state 
association, give it a break by attending its 
convention and learning what our business 
owes to organization work. You will want 
to pay your dues! 














The Wool Grower's Dependence 
Upon Organization and Salesmanship 


An Address Delivered before the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association on Oc- 
tober 26. Mr. Ellenwood is also President 
of the California Wool Marketing Associ- 
ation and a director of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. 





VERY building worth while has 

four corners erected upon a solid 
foundation and each bearing its pro- 
portionate share of the structure; if 
one corner fails to withstand the 
elements then the whole building 
falls; so it is with the wool grower’s 
welfare, supported as it is by four 
great pillars, each dependent one 
upon the other. 

These four cornerstones are: (1) 

Individual effort; (2) Organization; 
(3) Government Cooperation; (4) 
Salesmanship. 
‘In respect to individual effort I 
will only state that no one can ex- 
pect to succeed in the sheep industry 
unless he has energy, ambition, love 
for his work and a constitution to 
withstand the hardships and dis- 
appointments incident to the busi- 
ness. 


Organizations, State and National 


Last year our National Organiza- 
tion secured a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in freight rates on sheep which 
is worth much to those of you who 
are interested in shipping lambs east. 
The National secured a reduction of 
about 50 per cent in forest grazing 
fees, not only this past year but the 
previous year as well. Besides that 
we have a definite understanding as 
to the rate in the future based upon 
the selling price of lambs, which 
seems to be a fair and equitable basis. 

Our State Organization has been 
fighting for the welfare of the wool 
grower every day of the year and 
securing worth-while results. I need 
not dwell upon these, for they have 
been brought to your attention by 
our secretary at all of the local meet- 


ings. True it is that the value of 
our products, wool and lambs, are 
not ideal today but when you com- 
pare them with the values of other 
livestock commodities we have rea- 
son to believe our efforts have not 
been in vain. 

No wool grower would think of 
trying to run his business without 
a pack mule or a light truck, or both, 
as part of his equipment. No matter 
what the equipment may be it re- 
quires feed and care and I wish to 
say to you that your state and na- 
tional organizations are a more 
necessary part of your sheep equip- 
ment and both must be fed if we 
expect them to work. Make provi- 
sion in the budget for support of 
these organizations first, not last. 
Were it not for the work of these 
two gréat organizations for the last 
half century, the conditions of our 
industry today would be many times 
worse off than it is. 


Government Cooperation: National, 
State and County 


We have received wonderful co- 
operation from our national, state 
and county governments in many 
ways such as: (1) predatory animal 
control work; (2) suppression and 
control of sheep diseases; (3) state 
university work in all branches of 
the industry; (4) conservation. 

The state and national govern- 
ments are both sincere in their ideas 
and methods concerning conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. We, 
as wool growers and farmers, are real 
conservationists also but simply have 
a different idea as to the best method 
of securing real conservation. We 
realize that the regulation of grazing 
on national forest areas years ago by 
the Federal Government was almost 
a necessity and we appreciate the 
cooperation and assistance from the 
Forestry Department in extending to 


By VICE PRESIDENT FRED A. ELLENWOOD 


the livestock industry a reduction in 
grazing fees the past two years when 
it was so much needed. 

(Here Mr. Ellenwood’s address dealt 
with water conservation on forest lands 
along somewhat the same lines as in his ad- 
dress before the last national convention 


printed in the Wool Grower for December, 
1932.) 


* * * The American Society of 


Civil Engineers has been carrying on 
a careful experiment for nearly 20 
years and their conclusions are exact- 
ly the same as the practical stockman 
who knows from observation for 20 
and 40 years. Some of these conclu- 
sions are that the burning of brush- 
covered areas increased the stream 
flow not alone in the early part of 
the season but throughout the dry 
season as well. 


There are no more bad effects 
from erosion after the first year fol- 
lowing a fire than there are in brush- 
covered areas before a fire; for the 
vegetable growth that springs up 
after a fire takes care of all erosion 
the same as the brush does, and what 
little additional erosion might.occur 
immediately following a fire would 
not be of any serious consequence. 
This small vegetable growth is also 
much better for water conservation 
than brush because it is short lived, 
drying up and going to seed in early 
summer, thereby ceasing to absorb 
the moisture from the soil as the 
brush does continually. If our for- 
estry officials in California have the 
welfare of the state in general at 
heart the least they could do would 
be some experimental work by 
burning brush covered areas in the 
northern part of the state where al- 
most every citizen would like to see 
them burn. The results thus obtained 
would coincide precisely with those 
obtained by the Society of Civil En- 
gineers and substantiate the state- 
ments made by practical stockmen 





for many years past, that the feed 
value would be increased a hundred- 
fold, the stream flow for irrigation 
in our valleys would be increased 
from 10 to 25 per cent, and the 
general welfare of the business and 
professional man would be materially 
enhanced. 


Salesmanship 


The success of almost every busi- 
ness enterprise depends much on 
salesmanship. Many of the highest 
priced employees are salesmen. In 
any line this is a profession requiring 
years of study and experience. It is 
sad but true that this branch of our 
industry receives the least attention 
from wool growers. We work hard 
all through the winter trying to pro- 
duce a good wool clip and the great- 
est possible number of choice lambs. 
By keeping in close touch with the 
association we may possibly sell our 
lambs for a price close to the market 
value, provided we can be kept from 
consigning them and having them 
killed on commission. In California 
this hurts the lamb market worse 
than any other one thing that can 
happen to it. 

When it comes to selling his wool 
the grower is completely at sea. He 
does not know the grade, shrink or 
quality of his wool or its scoured 
value. He does not know what is 
happening in the wool world regard- 
ing supplies on hand or consumer 
demand. He talks to his banker 
who generally advises that he owes a 
lot of money, has interest due and 
can hardly afford to gamble on the 
wool market (although he has been 
gambling on it for twelve months 
while it was growing), so the poor 
grower, with fear and trembling, 
decides to sell without knowing any- 
thing about the value of his wool and 
get the much needed cash, thereby 
establishing a market for his fellow 
wool grower often much below its 
real value. For three years past all 
United States wool was selling much 
below the world market plus the 
tariff simply because, owing to the 
financial condition of the grower, 
market value was not figured but 
offers were accepted as made. 
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Not being gifted with salesman- 
ship and not being a wool expert and 
not having time to study and keep 
posted on wool conditions, the wool 
grower will do well to deliver his 
wool to the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, let his wool be sold 
by an organization that is national 
in scope and one that does nothing 
but specialize in selling wool and does 
not speculate or handle anything 
but consignments. 

All wool growers know the history 
of this organization but few know 
how it is working today. All wool 
is handled under the unit marketing 
plan unless otherwise specified by the 
grower. Under this plan no indi- 
vidual grower pays interest on his 
commodity advance. As previously 
operated, two growers shipping the 
same class of wool at the same time 
might find that one had his wool sold 
and returns made six months before 
the other; therefore one would be 
paying interest on a commodity ad- 
vance for six months longer than the 
other although it was no fault of his. 
This has been adjusted so one grower 
pays no more interest than another 
regardless of the time when his wool 
is sold. As soon as wool is shipped, 
appraisal is made by a wool expert 
here in the West and a draft issued 
to the grower immediately, repre- 
senting about 50 or 60 per cent of 
the net value of his clip. 

As soon as may be possible after 
wool arrives at the Boston ware- 
house, it is given a thorough and 
careful examination by experienced 
wool men in our employ. Such 
examination covers growth, length 
and strength of fiber, shrinkage, 
grades, and all other factors which 
influence values. Each grower then 
receives a report of such examina- 
tion, while all details are noted on 
our books of record. 

After most of our wool has reach- 
ed Boston and has been examined, 
in fact on any arbitrarily chosen 
date in the fall (last year November, 
this year September), the average 
clean selling price received for each 
and every type and grade of wool 
during the period of the previous 
five or six months is ascertained. 


These are established as our yardstick 
values. They represent as fair a 
relative scale of values as it is possible 
to obtain without being able to look 
into the future. It is important to 
emphasize that this relative fairness 
is all that matters. The whole scale 
may be above or below the current 
market but this would have no effect 
on the final result, as you will see. 


These yardstick values are applied 
to each grower’s clip based on its 
individual description obtained from 
our examination in Boston. In this 
way each clip receives a_ total 
participating value which accurately 
reflects its individual merits. The 
next step is to prepare and release to 
each grower a participating state- 
ment. This statement takes the place 
of the usual account sale. It shows 
the participating value of the clip 
and also the deductions such as ad- 
vances, if any, freight, and the estab- 
lished commission charges. Interest 
(exclusive of pre-shearing advances) 
and excess storage are charges against 
the entire pool so that each grower 
shares them equally. The net equity 
of each grower is thus obtained and 
from this point on he is interested 
only in the pool as a whole. 

If the unit marketing plan pool 
sells out at exactly our yardstick 
valuations, then each grower even- 
tually receives the exact equity 
shown on his participating state- 
ment. If the average of actual sales 
exceeds our yardstick values, each 
grower will receive first his equity 
at 100 per cent and then his share 
of the surplus available based on the 
proportion between his participating 
value and the total value of the unit 
marketing plan pool. The grower’s 
position in other words is that of a 
common stock owner in a corpora- 
tion, or a participant in a pool opera- 
tion. The 1932 unit plan pool, be- 
cause of rising prices, actually sold 
out to net 111 per cent of our yard- 
stick values so that each grower re- 
ceived his full equity at 100 per cent 
plus the dividend of 11 per cent of 
his participating value. 

As soon as funds begin to become 
available to these growers, under our 

(Continued to page 32) 
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The Dry Cycle 


"THE dry cycle over the western 

states has persisted in its low 
phase, this being another abnorm- 
ally dry three-months’ period in 
nearly all these states. As portrayed 
by the accompanying map, more 
than three-fourths of the western 
grazing country has had less than 
normal (100%) precipitation since 
September 1, 1933; while nearly one- 
third of the area has had less than 50 
per cent of normal. 

An improvement is noted in the 
far Northwest, Washington and 
Oregon being wetter during the past 
six months (as shown in the precipi- 
tation data herewith) than in 1929. 
Precipitation conditions in Califor- 
nia were similar in amount and dis- 
tribution, generally, to the same six 
months’ period in 1929, 1930, and 
1932. Conditions in northern Ne- 


vada were similar to conditions in 
the summer and autumn of 1929 
and 1932. Arizona was not quite as 
dry in the last six months as in the 
same period of 1932, the distribution 
being similar to that in 1930. The 
season just past in New Mexico was 
not nearly so good as in 1932. The 
Texas drouth this season was de- 
cidedly the worst in five years, and 
possibly the worst in many years. 
However, the same season in 1932 
was the best in several years. Mon- 
tana fared worse this year than last, 
conditions being similar in general to 
those in 1930 and 1931, while 1929 
was much worse. Utah was appre- 
ciably worse off than any time since 
1928 when these comparisons began; 
1932 was also a very bad season. 
Wyoming similarly has suffered the 
worst drouth in many years, follow- 
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ing an exceptionally dry season in 
1932. Colorado was drier than in 
1932, the driest in several seasons. 


PRECIPITATION OF WESTERN. LIVE- 
STOCK RANGES DURING SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1933, AND 
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THREE MONTHS AND SIX MONTHS 
(IN INCHES) 
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Around the Range Country 

















WYOMING 


The first real wintry weather oc- 
curred the first week in November, 
with temperatures at or near zero in 
many places. The snowfall at that 
time was not heavy, but a notable 
shrinkage occurred in_ livestock. 
Later the winds ripped off much dry 
grass, increasing the feed shortage. 
Where feed and moisture are avail- 
able livestock are in good shape; but 
the range is poor in most sections and 
livestock are facing the winter with 
none too good a prospect. A moder- 
ately heavy snow fell over the south- 
eastern portion at the end of the 
month. 


Sheridan 
The fall has been very mild. While 


we do not have much winter range, 
feed is fair on it. We can get alfalfa 
hay for $5 to $7 a ton in the stack. 


We are having a good deal of dif- 
ficulty with a new grass on the pub- 
lic domain. It is called cheat grass, 
has no value as a feed, spreads rapid- 


An Early Winter in the High Country. 


ly, and does not root deeply, so that 
animals pull it up roots and all when 
they graze over it. We do not know 
how to fight it. 

The number of ewes bred this fall 
will be less than that of a year ago. 
Many old ewes passed over last win- 
ter; in fact, from 25 to 33 1/3 per 
cent of ewes of all ages died. I 
think about 50 per cent of the ewes 
are old around here. I heard of one 
grower going into this winter with 
8,000 old ewes. Nearly all of the 
ar lambs are being held over this 

all. 

Sales of yearling ewes, crossbreds 
and fine-wools, have been made re- 
cently at $4 a head. 

Coyotes are about the same in 
number; they do a good deal of 
damage. 


E. E. Lonabaugh. 


MONTANA 


A moderately heavy, and rather 
general snowfall the first week was 
rapidly melted away by the warmth 


Photo by Belden. 


and sunshine of the subsequent 
weeks, leaving forage in good condi- 
tion, and in ample quantities nearly 
everywhere. Grains and farm pas- 
tures were also in good shape. Live- 
stock are in good condition nearly 
everywhere, and have in no section 
required any important feeding. 
Wheat and rye have been green with 
sturdy roots; and livestock have 
grazed the open pastures later than 
usual. 
Deer Lodge 


Weather and feed conditions are 
both first class here, (November 5) 
and the sheep are getting fat for 
winter. We have good feed on both 
the fall and winter ranges. There 
has been some falling off generally 
in the forage on the public domain 
ranges in recent years, but in my 
opinion it is due to drouth. 

Practically all of the ewe bands in 
this section are old, but more ewe 
lambs were retained this fall than 
were kept last season. There have 
been about the same number of year- 
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lings for sale as in 1932. Some feeder 
lambs have been taken recently at 5 
cents a pound. 

The R. A. C. C. is carrying most 
of the sheep loans up here; reports 
indicate that they are giving gvod 
service. 


V. G. Stambaugh. 
Aloe 


Owing to a dry summer thie range 
is very poor. November has been 
very warm and windy. 

Hay has to be shipped in; also 
grain or cottonseed cake. Most sheep- 
men buy bluejoint hay, baled. Laid 
down here it costs $16 to $17 a ton. 

About the same number of ewes 
are being bred as in 1932. Not many 
yearling ewes have been sold in this 
locality, but $6 has been paid for 
both yearling crossbreds and fine- 
wools. About 10 per cent more ewe 
lambs were kept this fall for replace- 
ments. 

We are not bothered much with 
coyotes since we started to run them 
down with cars. In this open coun- 
try we get them quite easy. 

The Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation is the financial agency 
most largely used by sheepmen in 
this district. 


The present wage for herders is 
around $35 to $40. 
Carl A. Erickson. 


IDAHO 


A little cold weather the first 
week, and much colder in the last 
week, were touches of winter, but 
most of the month was mild. Pre- 
cipitation occurred occasionally, but 
was as a rule inadequate for winter 
ranges or fall grain. It was driest, 
however, over the southeastern por- 
tion, where ranges are more or less 
restricted. Livestock are mostly 
good, but are only fairly good over 
the southeastern portion. There is 
no particular shortage or deficiency 
of forage, though it is much less 
abundant over the southeastern por- 
tion. Moisture is required to make 
much of it accessible. Winter wheat 
has come up nicely in the major 
grain growing sections. 
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HE notes on weather conditions, ap- 

pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of 
November. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers in 
any part of the country for this depart- 
ment of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions re- 
lating to the sheep industry and of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 








Idaho Falls 


We have had very good weather 
during November, but feed condi- 
tions on the ranges are very poor 
(November 24). On the winter 
range the feed prospects are only 
about 70 per cent of normal at this 
time. Alfalfa hay in the stack can 
be had at $5 to $6 a ton. 


Generally sheepmen have been able 
to keep about 20 per cent more ewe 
lambs for replacements in their ewe 
bands than they held back last year. 
At present the ewe bands average 
about 514 years in age. About 3 per 
cent more ewes, however, are being 
bred this year than last. 

The trapping and hunting by the 
Biological Survey are keeping the 
coyotes down; they are less trouble- 
some than usual. 

Herders are getting $35 a month 
and camp tenders, $25. 

H. C. Frew. 


WASHINGTON 


Livestock have maintained them- 
selves in generally good condition on 
satisfactory pastures and open ranges 
during the month, and were in good 
shape at the end of the month as a 
rule. Cold weather, and falls of 
snow locally have necessitated a little 
feeding, but feed is ample as a rule, 
as grass and grain have kept green. 
Pastures are not quite as good over 
the eastern portion as farther west, 
due to having had less moisture. 


Ellensburg 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been excellent this fall and the pros- 
pect for feed on the winter range is 


11 


above normal. Quotations on alfalfa 
hay in the stack range from $10 to 
$12. 

Sheepmen are asking $7 to $8 for 
yearling ewes, both crossbreds and 
fine-wools, but I have only heard of 


one sale, about 1100 going at $8 a 
head. 


About the same number of range 
ewes are being bred, but fewer ranch 
ewes. Most of the ewes are four 
years old and over. I think about 
the same number of lambs were re- 
tained this fall for flock replace- 
ments as in 1932. 

Coyotes are on the increase. This 
probably should be expected with 
no bounty and less trapping going 
on. 
From $40 to $45 is being paid to 
both herders and camp tenders. 

Sheep loans are largely carried by 
the R. A. C. C.’s and loan companies 
discounting with the intermediate 
credit bank. As far as I know their 
methods of handling the loans are 
satisfactory. 

Fred Hanson. 


Coulee 
This has been a good fall; grass 


was never better at this date (No- 
vember 28). Winter range condi- 
tions are very good; weather fine 
and feed plentiful. From $5 to $8 
is being asked for alfalfa hay tn the 
stack. 

Breeding operations are about on 
the same scale as in 1932. About a 
third of our ewes are six years old, 
but we kept about 50 per cent more 
ewe lambs than we did a year ago 
to build up our flocks with. 

The regional agricultural credit 
corporations have most of the sheep 
loans in this section. They have 
given excellent service and are con- 
tinuing to do so; in my opinion, these 
people saved us sheepmen. 

We need a bounty of from $2 to 
$5 on coyotes. All the trapping 
work of the Biological Survey has 
ceased and coyote numbers are on 
the up. 

Most herders are being paid $40 
or $45 a month; camp tenders get 
$40. 

Hodgen & McDonald. 
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OREGON 


Frequent freezing weather at 
night has retarded the growth of pas- 


tures and grains in some sections, but * 


moisture has been ample in many 
parts of the state, excepting only in 
parts of the east and southern por- 
tions where it has been too dry. There 
has, however, been but little live- 
stock feeding necessary, though the 
rains and snows of December 2-3, 
will doubtless necessitate more feed- 
ing. Livestock conditions are mostly 
satisfactory. 


Ontario 


Good heavy, warm rains a month 
ago have brought along good grass at 
this date (December 1). Because 
of easier money I think about 90 per 
cent of the sheepmen will feed hay 
this winter. It is now selling at $7 
a ton. 


Sheepmen kept a great many more 
(about 75 per cent) ewe lambs this 
fall for stock purposes than in 1932. 
Some yearling crossbred ewes have 
recently changed hands at $7.25 a 
head; $6 has been given for fine- 
wools. About 40 per cent more 
ewes are being bred this season than 
last. 


We had a very dry and hot fall 
and if it were not for the green grass 
now available, it would be a hard 
deal for sheep and sheepmen. 


There are more coyotes than usual, 
due to the fact that there has been 
less trapping. 

Had it not been for the upshoot 
in wool this year, it would have been 
just too bad for us all. 

K. N. Dahle. 


CALIFORNIA 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
with less than the usual precipita- 
tion, and fewer stormy days than 
usual. Grass is making little growth 
and a considerable amount of live- 
stock feeding has been necessary; 
winter grains are also growing slow- 
ly, and grain seeding has been held 
up by the need for moisture. How- 
ever, there are no unfavorable re- 
ports on the condition of livestock, 





which in most sections have had 
fairly satisfactory forage conditions. 


NEVADA 


Fine, open weather prevailed, with 
temperatures most of the time, and 
generally, somewhat above normal, 
being favorable for livestock, ex- 
cepting that much of the state is 
devoid of, or quite deficient in mois- 
ture for livestock within reach of 
winter forage. A few sheep are 
moving toward winter ranges, but 
most of them are being held for 
moisture in the form of snow. Cattle 
are good at Reno and Nixon on 
winter pastures; they are fair at 
Winnemucca. Heavy cattle ship- 
ments have been made from Elko. 
Very little cattle feeding is reported 
so far. 


UTAH 


It was a nice month overhead, 
and temperatures were mild, so that 
no sheltering or extra feeding of 
livestock was necessary anywhere. 
It was unusually dry, however, re- 
stricting the utilization of the east- 
ern and southern ranges, which have 
become short within trailing dis- 
tances of water. The western range 
has been so dry and devoid of forage 
it has not been occupied to any ex- 
tent. The eastern and the southern 
portions of the state fared better 
than elsewhere for moisture, and a 
moderately heavy snow at the end 
of the month in the southern por- 
tion still further augmented the 
moderate moisture supply. Livestock 
are in fair condition as a general rule. 


Laketown 


This season we have experienced 
the longest period of drouth known 
in this section; scarcely any precipi- 
tation from early May until the 
present. Range is very short. 

Practically all the sheep are fed in 
this section during the winter 
months. Everyone, I think, is amply 
supplied with hay. All the surplus 
feed, however, has been bought up at 
prices ranging from $4 to $5 per ton. 

Herders' and camp movers are 
paid wages ranging from $30 to $40 
per month. 
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I have heard of no trading in sheep 
whatever. A normal number of ewe 
lambs are being retained for breed- 
ing purposes. Sheep are in good con- 
dition and I think that breeding will 
be satisfactory; percentage running 
very much above last year. 

The per cent of old ewes is above 
normal; probably 75 per cent are 
better than four years old. 

Due to the fact that our rainfall 
for ten years or more has been much 
below normal the carrying capacity 
of the range has fallen down. As a re- 
sult the private, as well as the gov- 
ernment range, is overgrazed. With- 
ample moisture, however, it would 
soon come back. 

The loss through coyotes is exces- 
sive, so report all the sheepmen. If 
coyotes are not as numerous as they 
used to be here, they are better 
educated. The system followed for 
the destruction of coyotes has been 
inefficient; the unorganized efforts 
have fallen far short of success. 

The R. A. C. C. has been a bene- 
factor in financing the sheepmen. 
Without this government aid no 
doubt many of them would have 
been out of business. I am safe in 
saying that this organization carries 
about 60 per cent of the loans in this 
locality. In some instances, how- 
ever, the loans have been insufficient. 
Some men have obtained a higher 
loan value on the same age and grade 
of sheep than have others. This is 
largely due to the lack of judgment 
on the part of the appraisers. 

We have few idle; the working 
class is pretty well employed. The 
only time we hear of the unemployed 
is when we find we have some gov- 
ernment money to use at high wages 
and short hours. Then everybody is 
unemployed. 

Alfred Kearl. 


La Sal 


The winter outlook for southeast- 
ern Utah is the worst that I have ever 
known. We experienced a dry, hot 
summer and the scattered rains of 
September have registered only slight 
improvements in winter feeds. 

Sheep came off the summer range 

(Continued to page 29) 
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The Wool Show at the Pacific 


International 


ORE than a hundred fleeces 

from five western states and 
Alaska competed for the 15 silver 
trophies and cash prizes in the 
Pacific International Wool Show 
sponsored by the Pacific Wool 
Growers at Portland, Oregon, Octo- 
ber 21 to 28. 


C. E. Grelle, secretary of the 
Pacific Wool Growers, is the director 
in charge of the wool show, and 
Edgar L. Ludwick, assistant man- 
ager, is supervisor. The fleeces were 
judged by Charles E. Carter of the 
Portland Woolen Mills, O. M. Nel- 
son of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment of Oregon State College, 
and Herbert Bentley, chief grader 
of the Pacific Wool Growers. 


On a beautiful fleece from a regis- 
tered Romney ram, G. H. Carroll of 
Rickreall, Oregon, won the coveted 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
silver coffee set for the best Oregon 
fleece from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint, and on the same fleece 
was awarded the Eugene C. Tribble 
trophy for Romney ram fleeces. Mr. 
Carroll is a new exhibitor in the 
show. D. N. Gould, Hydesville, 
California, won first honors in the 
Romney ewe class. 


The Pacific Wool Growers silver 
cup for championship quarter-blood 
wool and the Portland Woolen Mills 
trophy for best quarter-blood fleece 
adapted for fabrics manufactured by 
Pacific Coast woolen mills was won 
by Aloise Schmidle, Friday Harbor, 
Washington, on a fleece grown on 
the San Juan Islands, in the extreme 
northwestern corner of the United 
States. 


The University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming, was awarded the 
Frank Brown silver pitcher for 
Hampshire ram fleeces, for the sec- 
ond consecutive year. J. J. Foley, 
LaGrande, Oregon, won first for 
Hampshire ewe wool, and the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, second and third. 


From the windswept Aleutian Is- 
lands came the fleece that was ad- 
judged the championship low quar- 
ter-blood fleece in the show and won 
the Willamette Valley Wool Grow- 
ers trophy. The fleece was exhibited 
by Carlyle C. Eubank, manager of 
the Aleutian Livestock Company of 
Ogden, Utah, operating two sheep 
compafies on the Islands. 


C. O. Garrett & Son, Glendale, 
Oregon, won the Oregon Shropshire 
Breeders trophy for Shropshire ram 
fleeces, and the cup offered by the 
same association for Shropshire ewe 
fleeces went to the Henry Ranch 
Co., of Ridgefield, Washington. 
H. A. Brandt, Silverton, Oregon, 
exhibited the championship braid 
fleece and carried home the Willa- 
mette Valley Wool Growers trophy. 


California fleeces winning high 
honors were exhibited by Bullard 
Brothers of Woodland, who won 
two trophies—the American Ram- 
bouillet Sheep Breeders cup for 
Rambouillet ram fleeces, and the 
Charles Webb trophy for fine staple 
championship. Glenwood Farm of 
Portland, Oregon, came out first for 
Rambouillet ewes. Frank C. Clarke, 
Laytonville, California, won the 
Jacobs Oregon City Woolen Mills 
cup for championship half blood. 
Crane Brothers, Santa Rosa, was 
awarded the United States National 
Bank trophy for championship 
three-eighths blood wool. 


A complete list of winnings in 
the various divisions of the show 
follows: 


Breed Show Classes, by breeds of 
sheep. Rambouillet ram: Bullard Bros., 
Woodland, Cal., first; Glenwood Farm, 
Portland, Oregon, second and third; Ram- 
bouillet ewe: Glenwood Farm, first, third 
and fourth; University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyo., second. 

Corriedale ram: Crane Bros., Santa Rosa, 
Cal., first; University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyo., second. Corriedale ewe: Crane 
Bros., first, second; University of Wyoming, 
third and fourth. 
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Hampshire ram: University of Wyo- 
ming, first and second. Hampshire ewe: 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, first 
and second. J. J. Foley, La Grande, Ore., 
third. 


Suffolk ewe: University of Idaho, first; 
A. C. Stewart, Abbotsford, B. C., second. 


Shropshire ram: C. O. Garrett & Son, 
Glendale, Ore., first; Alva and Lyman Hin- 
ton, Monroe, Ore.,. second. Shropshire ewe: 
Henry Ranch Co., Ridgefield, Wn., first; 
A. C. Stewart, Abbotsford, B. C., second; 
C. O. Garrett & Son, third and fourth. 


Lincoln ewe: A. C. Stewart, Abbots- 
ford, B. C., first. 


Romney ram: G. H. Carroll, Rickreall, 
Ore., first; Mrs. Frankie A. Peffer, Stock- 
ton, Cal., second; McCrae Bros., Monmouth, 
Ore., third; and McCaleb Bros., Monmouth, 
Ore., fourth. Romney ewe: D. N. Gould, 
Hydesville, Cal., first, third and fifth; C. E. 
Grelle, Portland, Ore., second; G. H. Car- 
roll, Rickreall, Ore., fourth; Mrs. Frankie 
A. Peffer, sixth. 


Breed Show Classes, by grades of 
wool, Fine staple, Bullard Bros., first; 
Glenwood Farm, second, third and fifth; 
University of Wyoming, fourth. 


Three-eighths: Crane Bros., first, second 
and third; University of Wyoming, fourth 
and fifth. 


Quarter Blood: G. H. Carroll, first, sec- 
ond; McCrae Bros., Monmouth, Oregon, 
third; Mrs. Frankie,A. Peffer, Stockton, 
Cal., fourth; McCaleb Bros., Monmouth, 
Ore., fifth. 


Low Quarter: D. N. Gould, first, third 
and fourth; C. E. Grelle, second; Eugene 
Tribble, fifth. 


’ Braid: A. C. Stewart, Abbotsford, B. C., 
first. ~ 
Commercial Wool Show. By grades 
of woolonly. Fine Staple: Frank C. 
Clarke, Laytonville, Cal., first, second, 
third and fifth; Albert L. Brown, Haines, 
Ore., fourth. 

Half Blood Combing: Frank C. Clarke, 
first and second. 


Three-eighths Combing: Crane Bros., 
Santa Rosa, Cal., first; Frank C. Clarke, 
second. 

Quarter Blood Combing: Aloise Schmidle, 
Friday Harbor, Wn., first; A. C. Stewart, 
Abbotsford, B. C., second; C. H. Davison, 
Nampa, Idaho, third; Sterling Clark, Prairie 
City, Ore., fourth; Garold E. Dyer, Fossil, 
Ore., fifth, and E. R. Fen, Melrose, Ore., 
sixth. 

Low Quarter Blood Combing: Aleutian 
Livestock Co., Unalaska, Alaska, first; John 
E. Chamberlain, Mt. Vernon, Ore., second; 
J. G. Smedburg, West Sound, Wn., third; 
A. L. Heacock, Boring, Ore., fourth; Big 
Bend Land Co., Spokane, Wn., fifth. 

Braid: H. A. Brandt, Silverton, Ore., 
first; C. H. Bailey, Gold Beach, Ore., second. 
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Livestock Loans From 
Production Credit Associations 


Government capital is available to agricultural and live- 
stock loaning concerns under the new Farm Credit Act of June 


16, 1933. 


In 1930 and earlier years the livestock loan companies that 
were discounting their paper with federal intermediate credit 
banks had to obtain their own capital. Some of them required 
borrowers to take stock for 10 per cent of the amount of their 
loans, and in many cases were still too short of capital to be able 
to take on the volume of new business offered when stock- 
men's and farmers’ notes could no longer be carried by, the 


regular banks. 


HE Farm Credit Act of (June) 1933 
| & provided for the establishment of a 
permanent cooperative credit system to meet 
the production credit needs of agriculture. 
Under this system loans may be made to 
farmers for general agricultural purposes, 
including loans for the purpose of producing 
and harvesting crops; the breeding, raising 
and fattening of livestock, and the produc- 
tion of livestock and poultry products. 


Terms of Loans 


Loans are made on such terms and condi- 
tions, at such rates of interest, and with 
such security, as may be prescribed from 
time to time by the production credit cor- 
poration (an agency of the Farm Credit 
Administration) of the district in which the 


borrower’s farm is located. ‘The majorit 
J 


of loans are made for periods of less than 
twelve months. In no event are loans made 
for periods longer than three years. The fed- 
eral land banks will continue, as in the past, 
to provide for the long-term credit needs 
of agriculture. 


Security 


Agricultural loans will ordinarily be se- 
cured by a first mortgage on growing crops 
and other personal property, while livestock 
loans will be secured by a first mortgage 
on livestock. 


Interest Rates 


The money that the farmer borrows is 
obtained through a local cooperative credit 
corporation ‘known as a production credit 
association which discounts the farmer’s 
note with one of the twelve federal inter- 
mediate credit banks. The interest rate 
charged the farmer varies, depending upon 
the rate at which the federal intermediate 
credit bank is able to borrow money through 
the sale of debentures to the investing pub- 
lic and upon the operating margin which 


duction credit associations. 









The new law provides for the furnishing of capital to pro- 


Some of the existing agricultural 


loan companies will be reorganized as production credit asso- 
ciations. It is expected that the number and location of these 
associations will be arranged to make their service available 


to farmers and stockmen in all parts of the country. 


The plan of organization and operation of production 


credit associations recently was outlined by Governor W. I. 


Myers in the following statement: 


experience has shown is necessary to provide 
sufficient income to meet the operating ex- 
penses and absorb the losses of the local 
production credit association. However, 
there are certain limits on the interest rates 
that may be charged borrowers. A produc- 
tion credit association cannot discount a 
farmer’s note with a federal intermediate 
credit bank if the interest rate charged the 
farmer exceeds by more than 3 per cent the 
discount rate of the federal intermediate 
credit bank at the time the loan was made. 
At the present time (September, 1933) the 
discount rate of most of the federal inter- 
mediate credit banks is either 3 per cent or 
3 per cent. If a production credit associ- 
ation wishes to rediscount paper with a 
federal intermediate credit bank, it cannot, 
therefore, charge its farmer-borrowers a rate 
of interest in excess of 6 per cent or 614 
per cent, depending upon the discount rate 
of the particular intermediate credit bank. 

Similarly, the discount rate of a federal 
intermediate credit bank may not exceed 
by more than 1 per cent the rate borne by 
its last preceding issue of debentures sold 
to the investing public for the purpose of 
obtaining loan funds. If, for example, a 
federal intermediate credit bank sells de- 
bentures bearing interest at 2 per cent, 
its discount rate may not exceed 3 per cent. 
This spread between the rate the intermedi- 
ate credit bank pays on the money it borrows 
and the rate it receives on the money it 
lends provides the necessary income with 
which to pay operating expenses, absorb 
losses, and build up reserves. If production 
credit is to be made available to farmers at 
low rates of interest it is essential that the 
federal intermediate credit banks continue 
to be able to sell debentures bearing low 
rates of interest to the investing public in 
order to obtain loan funds. This can only 
be done if the security behind debentures in 
the form of farmers’ notes and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness is of the highest 
quality. 


Loans Made Through Production 
Credit Associations 


Under the production credit system great- 
ed by the Farm Credit Act of 1933 loans 
are made through and endorsed by local co- 
operative credit corporations known as pro- 
duction credit associations. These associa- 
tions, the membership of which consists of 
farmer-borrowers and persons eligible to 
become borrowers, are chartered under the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933 by the Governor 
ot the Farm Credit Administration and they 
are under the supervision and regulation of 
the Farm Credit Administration, an agency 
of the United States Government. 

The capital stock of production credit 
associations is divided into two classes, as 
follows: 

1. Class A stock, which may be pur- 
chased and held by production credit cor- 
porations, as described later in this article, 
and by private investors. 

2. Class B stock, which may be pur- 
chased only by farmer-borrowers from the 
association and persons eligible to become 
borrowers. 

Class A stock does not carry voting 
rights. However, it shares equally with 
Class B stock in dividends and is preferred 
as to assets on liquidation of the association. 
Holders of Class B stock are entitled to vote 
at all association meetings, but each holder 
of Class B stock is entitled to only one vote 
regardless of the number of shares owned. 
Class B stock may not be transferred except 
to another farmer-borrower or an individual 
who is eligible to become a borrower and 
then only with the approval of the direc- 
tors of the production credit association. 

Borrowers through a production credit 
association are required to own, at the time 
the loan is made, Class B stock in the as- 
sociation equal in fair book value (not to 
exceed par) to $5 for every $100 or frac- 
tion thereof borrowed from the association. 

Class B stock is not canceled or retired 
upon payment of the loan, but within two 
years after he has ceased to be a borrower 











each holder of Class B stock is required to 
exchange such stock at its fair book value 
(not to exceed par) for Class A stock, pro- 
vided he has not in the meantime disposed 
of the stock to a borrower from the as- 
sociation. 

Class A stock, owned by borrowers or in- 
dividuals eligible to become borrowers, may 
be converted into Class B stock under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the production 
credit corporation of the district. 


Size of Loans 


An individual borrower may not be in- 
debted to the association at any one time in 
an amount in excess of 20 per cent of the 
capital and guaranty fund of the associa- 
tion unless the loan is secured by collateral 
approved by the production credit corpor- 
ation of the district, in which case a loan 
may be made to an individual borrower in 
an amount as great as 50 per cent of the 
association’s capital and guaranty fund. In- 
dividual loans may be made in excess of 50 
per cent of the association’s capital and 
guaranty fund if they are approved by the 
Production Credit Commissioner of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Loans in 
amounts of less than $50 may not be made. 


Production Credit Corporations 


In addition to providing for the organ- 
ization of local production credit associa- 
tions, the Farm Credit Act of 1933 author- 
ized and directed the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration to organize and 
charter twelve corporations to be known as 
production credit corporations. ‘These cor- 
porations are located in the same cities and 
have the same directors as the federal land 
banks. Each production credit corporation 
has an authorized initial capital of $7,500,- 
000 to be subscribed and paid for by the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion on behalf of the United States. 

Each production credit corporation is 
authorized to invest its capital in the Class 
A stock of production credit associations in 
the district served by the corporation in 
amounts sufficient to maintain the amount 
of Class A stock held by the corporation 
and other holders of Class A stock in each 
association equal, as nearly as may be, to 20 
per cent of the loans made, or to be made, 
by the association. If, for example, a pro- 
duction credit corporation estimates that a 
particular production credit association in 
the district served by the corporation will 
make loans to farmers to the amount of 
$100,000, the corporation will subscribe and 
pay for $20,000 worth of Class A stock in 
the association, assuming there are no pri- 
vate holders of Class A stock. If the associ- 
ation actually makes loans to the amount 
of $100,000, borrowers through the associ- 
ation will, as previously explained, be 
required to subscribe and pay for $5,000 
worth of Class B stock (5 per cent of the 
amount of their loan) so that the total 
capital of the production credit association 
would be $25,000 of which $20,000, or 80 
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per cent, would be owned by the production 
credit corporation. 


Supervision of Associations 
A production credit corporation may re- 
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quire a production credit association in 
which it holds stock to retire and cancel 
the stock held by the corporation if in its 
judgment the association has _ resources 
available therefor. Production credit cor- 








W. I. Myers, the New Gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit 
Administration 


HEN President Roosevelt trans- 

ferred Mr. Morgenthau from 
the position of Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration to be- 
come Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. W. I. Myers, formerly De- 
puty Governor, was placed in charge 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 


Mr. Myers came to Washington on 
a leave of absence from Cornell Uni- 
versity where, since 1914, he has been 
teaching and conducting research 
work in cooperative marketing and 
farm finance. He is a graduate from 
Cornell, having received his Bachelor 
of Science degree in 1914 and his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree in 1918. 
In 1926 Mr. Myers was awarded a 
fellowship by the International Edu- 
cation Board and spent nine months 
studying cooperative marketing and 
finance in the British Isles, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland and Ger- 
many. In 1931 he was employed by 
the Federal Farm Board to make a 
special study of farmers’ cooperatives 
in Puerto Rico. 

For five years Mr. Myers was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American 
Farm Economics Association. He is 
a member of the American Economic 
Association, American Statistical 
Association and Agricultural Eco- 
nomic Association of England. He 
is the author of several bulletins on 
the subject of agriculture and fi- 
nance. 


Mr. Myers was born and spent his 
early days on his home farm near 
Lowman, New York. He entered 
Cornell University at the age of 18, 
graduated in 1914 and became an in- 
structor. He owns an 84-acre farm 
four miles from Ithaca where for the 
last several years he has specialized in 





poultry raising on a large scale, 
hatching some 70,000 chicks annual- 
ly and maintaining a flock of ap- 
proximately 5,000 hens. His farm is 
conducted on a strictly business basis 
and is not a show place but all mod- 
ern devices and scientific methods 
are employed. 





R. S. M. GARWOOD is Pro- 

duction Credit Commissioner 
of the Farm Credit Administration 
at Washington and Mr. C. A. 
Stewart is assistant Commissioner in 
charge of livestock credit associa- 
tions. Mr. Stewart was formerly 
manager of the Feeder and Finance 
Corporation of the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association, and in 
that capacity addressed the conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association in Portland, December, 
1932. 
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porations are organized primarily for the 
purpose of furnishing capital to production 
credit associations organized under the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933 so that such as- 
sociations may discount farmers’ notes with 
federal intermediate credit banks, as describ- 
ed further in this article. Under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, production 
credit corporations may also subscribe and 
pay for stock in production credit associ- 
ations not organized under the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 if such associations are con- 
trolled by cooperatives. However, a pro- 
duction credit corporation may subscribe 
only to stock which is preferred as to assets 
on liquidation and at no time may the 
amount of stock subscribed for exceed 75 
per cent of the total paid-in capital of the 
association. 

Production credit corporations also have 
certain supervisory functions. They pre- 
scribe, subject to the approval of the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
the rules and regulations under which loans 
may be made by production credit associa- 
tions. Loans may be made by associations 
only on the terms and conditions, at the 
interest rate and with the form of security 
prescribed by the production credit corpor- 
ation of the district. The corporation pre- 
scribes the size of the reserve amount to be 
created and maintained by the association 
for bad and doubtful debts. It also pre- 
scribes the rules and regulations for the in- 
vestment of sums in the guaranty fund. It 
must approve the declaration and payment 
of dividends. 


As long as a production credit corpora- 
tion owns stock in a production credit 
association, the appointment or election of 
directors, the secretary-treasurer and the 
loan committee of the association is subject 
to the approval of the president of the pro- 
duction credit corporation. During such 
time as the production credit corporation 
owns stock in a production credit associa- 
tion any director, secretary-treasurer, or 
other employee may be removed at any time 
by the president of the production credit 
corporation. 


Source of Loan Funds 


The funds which a production credit 
association lends farmers are obtained by 
discounting farmers’ notes endorsed by the 
association with a federal intermediate 
credit bank, of which there are twelve in 
the United States located in the same cities 
and with the same directors as the federal 
land banks and the production credit cor- 
porations. 

If a production credit association pledges 
obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment, farm-loan bonds, or other approved 
securities as additional collateral security 
behind notes discounted with a federal in- 
termediate credit bank, the bank will 


ordinarily discount farmers’ notes endorsed 
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by the association in an amount equal to 
four to six times the value of the bonds 
pledged. If, for example, a production credit 
corporation subscribes and pays for $20,000 
worth of Class A stock in a production 
credit association, and if the production 
credit association invests the $20,000 in 
government or farm-loan bonds and pledges 
the bonds with the federal intermediate 
credit bank, the production credit associa- 
tion could ordinarily expect to discount ap- 
proximately $100,000 worth of farmers’ 
notes with the federal intermediate credit 
bank. Thus, by purchasing Class A stock 
in a production credit association to the 
value of $1, a production credit corpora- 
tion can make approximately $5 worth of 
production credit available to farmers. 

Federal intermediate credit banks do not 
accept deposits or deal directly with individ- 
uals. They make direct loans to coopera- 
tive marketing associations on certain 
specified types of collateral and they dis- 
count for state and national banks, agricul- 
tural credit corporations, production credit 
associations, and livestock loan companies, 
the notes of farmers and stockmen whose 
financial statements and collateral security 
entitle them to credit. Each note discounted 
by a federal intermediate credit bank must 
be endorsed by the bank, agricultural credit 
corporation, production credit association, 
or livestock loan company, presenting it for 
discount. 


Sale of Debentures 


All of the capital stock of the federal 
intermediate credit banks is owned by the 
United States. However, these banks ob- 
tain the greater part of their loan funds 
from the sale of debentures to the invest- 
ing public. These debentures which, under 
the law, may not have a maturity of more 
than five years, are secured dollar for dollar 
by cash, obligations of the United States 
government or other high-grade bonds, or 
by notes representing loans and discounts 
made by the intermediate credit banks. 

The money loaned to farmers under the 
new production credit system is not govern- 
ment money, but it is money obtained by 
the federal intermediate credit banks 
through the sale of debentures to the in- 
vesting public. The success of the system 
depends upon the continued ability of the 
intermediate credit banks to market their 
debentures at low rates of interest. If a 
federal intermediate credit bank can bor- 
row money at 2 per cent, this money can be 
loaned to farmers at 6 per cent and still 
leave an operating margin of 1 per cent for 
the intermediate credit bank and 3 per cent 
for the local production credit association. 
If, however, the federal intermediate credit 
bank is forced to pay 4 per cent or 5 per 
cent for the money it borrows, the rate 
of interest which it will be necessary to 
charge borrowers in order to maintain ade- 
quate operating margins will be prohibitive. 
If the federal intermediate credit banks 










are to continue to borrow at low rates of 
interest it is essential that the security be- 
hind their debentures be of the highest type 


of self-liquidating agricultural paper. 


How to Organize a Production 
Credit Association 


Application for a charter for a produc- 
tion credit association may be made by ten 
or more farmers desiring to borrow money 
under the provisions of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933. The applicants must enter into 
articles of incorporation which specify in 
general terms the objective for which the 
association is formed and the powers to be 
exercised by it. The usual procedure will 
be for persons desiring to form a production 
credit association to communicate with the 
production credit corporation of their dis- 
trict. The production credit corporation 
will arrange for someone from the corpora- 
tion to meet with the applicants, explain 
the set-up and organization of the produc- 
tion credit system, and assist them in mak- 
ing an application to the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration for a charter. 
After the charter has been received some- 
one from the corporation will assist in or- 
ganizing the association. 

In order that a production credit associa- 
tion may have a sufficiently large volume 
of business to operate efficiently it will be 
necessary to restrict the number of associa- 
tions formed in any district. Each associa- 
tion will be assigned certain territory by the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 





Erosion 


[. Snee is a problem of all times 

and all places. It’s only saving 
feature is that the blame for it can 
always be placed—usually on the 
thick-wooled shoulders of the sheep. 
A recent press item from New 
Zealand, however, says that all their 
erosion trouble is caused by deer. 
This ‘“‘pest has become so great,” 
according to the report, “that the 
animals are blamed for the flooding 
of the Waimakariri River, which has 
caused heavy damage in parts of the 
country where no deer are seen.” So 
the deer are to be stamped out in 
the forests of the river’s watershed 
near Christchurch, and then, of 
course, their erosion problem will be 


solved. 











































"THE dullness in our domestic wool markets which had 

persisted for some six weeks came to an end during 
the week beginning November 13 as suddenly as it had 
begun. Naturally, volume buying on the scale ex- 
perienced up to the end of September could not take 
place when available stocks had been so much reduced, 
but considerable wool has been moved during the past 
two weeks, nearly all the mills participating. 

One may wonder at times why buying so fre- 
quently stops all at once and then is revived all at once. 
Is it that the members of the wool trade generally par- 
take of the habits of the sheep to follow their leaders? 
Be that as it may, wool is now in such a strong position 
that it is generally regarded better property than money 
in the banks. 

The remarkable development was that values con- 
tinued to hold their own during the six weeks of 
inactivity, and again began to advance almost imme- 
diately upon the resumption of buying. To illustrate, 
we quote prices on some of the principal grades during 
the past three months: 


MONTANA AND SIMILAR Sept.1 Oct.1 Nov. 1 Nov. 25 
80-82c 83-85c 83-85c 85-87c 


72-75c 75-78c 75-78c 80-82c 


Fine Staple, Scoured Basis. 


Three-eighths Staple _. 
Onto DELAINE 


REL aE 31-33c 34-35c 34-35c 35-36c 


The demand of late has been confined largely to 
the finer grades, constituting the major portion of stocks 
remaining unsold. But all grades, especially of combing 
wool, have been in demand. Woolen wool also is enjoy- 
ing a little more popularity of late. 

With the resumption of buying on the part of most 
of the mills the question naturally arises as to whether 
the wool bought was for orders on hand or for specula- 
tive holding. Since the purchase by the various manu- 
facturing units have been rather small in volume and 
because the mills generally are well employed and run- 
ning, the National is strongly of the opinion that 
speculative buying has embraced only a small volume 
if any. 

The prospects of rising values‘would seem to argue 
in favor of keeping inventories of raw wool large 
enough to cover requirements for a few months at least. 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 





Furthermore, the situation as regards supply and prob- 
able demand may be conservatively considered strong. 
Clearances at all foreign auctions have been most satis- 
factory; evidence of accumulating stocks of the finished 
products is lacking. 

The world wool production for the 1933-34 season, 
according to recent reports, is likely to show a further 
substantial decline, estimated by one authority as high 
as 300 million pounds. At home we have nothing to 
worry about on this score and if any carry-over should 
exist by next June it will be too small to consider. As 
to probable demand we know that retail sales to date 
have been quite satisfactory. As to the near future we 
can count on favorable effects from the large expendi- 
ture of federal, state and city funds to provide employ- 
ment. Millions of jobs will thus be created and it may 
be assumed that a liberal portion of the pay-checks will 
be expended for the purchase of clothing. General 
business is gradually improving. Through the efforts 
of the Federal Reserve System and the R. F. C. an easier 
credit policy by banks may be anticipated. To these 
important factors may be added vast sums to be 
expended during the winter for relief; payments to 
farmers for curtailing next year’s production; and last 
but not least the distribution of billions of dollars tied 
up in closed banks. Whatever may be the fate of the 
New Deal, the National feels that the increased buying 
power which will necessarily result from the movements 
listed above will react most favorably on consumer 
buying. 

The annual meeting of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association was held on November 21. Since opinions 
so frequently expressed by the National for several 
months past seemed to find endorsement from the 
speakers present we may be pardoned for quoting briefly 
therefrom. Robert L. Turnbull, of Dewey, Gould & 
Co., who has served the association with distinguished 


ability as president for two years, had this to say as to © 


the outlook for the near future: 


Present stocks of wool are in a most favorable position. Pro- 
duction has decidedly decreased throughout the world, while con- 
sumption has increased. Our association has taken no stock report 
this year, as we have sufficient information at hand to closely 
determine the approximate supply of unsold wool in this country. 
This supply: is small and the entire quantity held by dealers and 
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manufacturers is estimated as insufficient for consumption until 
the next clip is available. 

All foreign markets have steadily advanced. The cost of for- 
eign wool plus the duty has advanced fully 20 per cent since 
September 1. The necessity of importations of foreign wool is 
apparent. Domestic wool prices should inevitably be more closely 
related to foreign parity. At present, domestic prices are much 
lower than the existing parity. 

Bear in mind: It is of equal importance that it is the 
announced policy of our Washington administration to lift com- 
modity prices and success in this direction would undoubtedly lend 
further strength to the price of wool. 

Therefore, it may be conservatively stated that for our trade 
the immediate future is to be viewed with optimism. 


Robert L. Studley, of Studley & Emery, the new 
president of the association, in his inaugural address 
spoke in part as follows: 


We, in the wool business, should ever have in mind two im- 
portant factors to be taken into consideration in the marketing of 
wool and mohair. First, that the grower should secure a fair 
price for his product or he cannot exist. Developments of the year 
1933 have been advantageous to the grower of wool and mohair, 
and he again sees daylight ahead—with a comparatively fair price 
for his product—and it is to be hoped and expected that the prices 
now prevailing will hold firm and advance even further under 
prevailing conditions, so that the producer may feel fairly well 
repaid on his investment in sheep and goats and for the efforts 
he puts into producing these marketable products. 

The second factor we must have in mind is the manufacturer. 
We should, if possible, maintain a steady market for him—so that 
he can properly price his goods and can rely on the market holding 
firm while those goods are being distributed and the manufactured 
product sold to the consumer. Our retiring President, Mr. Turn- 
bull, well said in his message to you on November 15, 1932: 


To lower the price of wool while the manufacturer is 
trying to maintain the price of cloth is the quickest way 
to disrupt the entire structure of our industry, as the 
goods market has never been more sensitive than now to 
the trend of wool prices. We have the power to mate- 
rially aid that situation. With a firm wool market as his 
foundation the manufacturer will purchase wool with far 
more confidence and merchandise his cloth with greater 
success. 


You are all aware of the cooperative spirit that has existed 
the past year between the wool merchant and those in charge of 
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government-financed wool. The desire on the part of both has 
been to obtain for the grower a fair market price for his product. 
The truly cooperative spirit shown by Colonel Harry B. Embach 
has been most helpful and we should all be grateful that such an 
able, efficient and tactful man was selected for the position that he 
has occupied—and we hope will continue to occupy as long as the 
present arrangement, or a more drastic one, shall be in force. 

The National has consistently urged the necessity 
of raising prices to levels at which the grower could 
continue producing. It has likewise stressed the neces- 
sity of protecting the manufacturer from unwarranted 
price fluctuations so that he might be able to go ahead 
with greater assurance. It has urged the necessity of 
greater cooperation between all the wool-selling agen- 
cies in order to accomplish these results. The better 
understanding which now exists and the greater spirit 
of cooperation voiced at this meeting will be of great 
benefit to the growers in the years to come. Mr. Stud- 
ley, whose fairness is not questioned, was until recently 
an uncompromising opponent of “the Government in 
the wool business.” The National naturally accepts with 
appreciation his complimentary remarks and will con- 
tinue in its efforts to foster friendly relations that will 
be of benefit to the growers. 


The foreign markets are everywhere strong with 
prices advancing. Consuming countries from England 
and Continental Europe to Japan have been heavy 
buyers. At the opening of the sixth series of London 
sales on November 21, Merinos advanced 15 per cent 
and Crossbreds from 15 to 20 per cent in pence. This 
in terms of a cheaper American dollar meant an advance 
of from 30 to 35 per cent on wool bought for Amer- 
ican consumption. The spread between domestic and 
foreign wool in this market is therefore greater at this 
moment than at any other time during 1933 and would 
indicate a further strengthening of. price levels for 


American-grown wool. The National, therefore, agrees 
with Mr. Turnbull that “the immediate future is to be 
viewed with optimism.” 
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A very complete survey of the sheep in- 
dustry is contained in the recent outlook 
report as prepared by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. While sheep- 
men are familiar with their own local con- 
ditions, the portions of the report printed 
below afford an opportunity for fitting 
them into the picture of the entire sheep 
country. 








HEEP numbers in the United States are 

now on the downward trend of the 
production cycle. A peak in numbers was 
reached in 1931, following a period of nine 
years in which they increased more than 45 
per cent. 

In the western sheep states the length and 
extent of the downward movement in flock 
numbers will be determined largely by the 
number of ewe lambs kept for flock replace- 
ments during the next few years. Such 
replacements during the last two years have 
been relatively small, and the number of 
ewes of older ages in western flocks is now 
relatively large. Present widespread poor 
range conditions, prospective feed shortage 
during the coming winter, and possible dif- 
ficulties of financing make normal replace- 
ments this year unlikely. In the “native” 
or “farm-flock” states, where sheep and 
lambs are largely a minor enterprise, no 
material change in flock numbers or lamb 
production during the next few years 
appears probable. 

Marketings of lambs during the remainder 
of the present marketing year (up to May 1, 
1934) are expected to be smaller than those 
of a year earlier. Present indications point 
to some reduction in lamb feeding during 
the coming winter. 

World sheep numbers and world wool 
production have been relatively large dur- 
ing recent years, but world wool produc- 
tion in 1933 will be smaller than in 1932. 
Domestic-mill activity has been at high 
levels for the last six months, and condi- 
tions in the wool industry in Europe have 
also improved. Although wool prices have 
advanced materially in both domestic and 
foreign markets, the domestic advance has 
been the greater, and the margin between 
domestic and foreign prices has widened 
sufficiently to permit imports of substan- 
tial quantities of most grades of wool. With 
a continuation of imports probable, the 
trend of domestic wool prices during the 
remainder of this year and in early 1934 
will be influenced largely by the movement 


The Sheep and Wool 


Outlook For 1933-34 


of prices in foreign markets and relation- 
ship of the dollar to currencies in the prin- 
cipal exporting countries. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Supplies 


The 1933 lamb crop, estimated at 28,- 
988,000 head, was 729,000 head or 2.5 per 
cent smaller than the 1932 lamb crop, and 
was the smallest since 1929. Practically 
all the decrease was in the western sheep 
states, where the lamb crop of this year, 
estimated at 18,051,000 head, was about 4 
per cent smaller than that of 1932. The 
number of lambs docked per 100 ewes (the 
percentage lamb crop) in the western states 
this year of 70.2 per cent was the smallest 
in the ten years for which estimates have 
been made. Last year it was 71.3. The 
nine-year average, 1924-1932, is 79.7. This 
decrease in percentage lamb crop accom- 
panied a decrease of 592,000 heead in the 
number of breeding ewes on January 1 in 
the western sheep states. 

Although the percentage lamb crop was 
below average in all the western states this 
year it was above that of last year in the 
states where feed and weather conditions in 
the winter of 1931-32 were most severe on 
sheep—Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho. 
It was below that of last year in Montana, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California, and was unchanged in 
Texas, and South Dakota. 

The reduction in the 1932 lamb crop in 
the western states was a result largely of 
the severe winter of 1931-32 and the 
shortage of feed following the 1931 drouth. 
The reduction in the lamb crop this year 
was caused by the unfavorable spring wea- 
ther, with severe storms in April and May, 
and the shortage of feed during the lamb- 
ing period in the late lambing states. 

Death losses were much above average 
in both 1932 and 1933. The spring losses 
in some sections in the latter year were 
almost as large, relatively, as the heaviest 
winter losses incurred in any of the states 
in 1932. 

Range feed in nearly all of the western 
sheep states was slow to start this year be- 
cause of the late cold spring and it was not 
until late May that supplies of feed became 
fairly ample. The condition of ranges on 
June 1 was poor for that date. The month 
of June was dry and hot over most of the 
West and, instead of making the usual sea- 
sonal improvement during June, range con- 
ditions declined and on July 1 were the 
lowest for that date in the ten years for 
which records are available. The condition 


of sheep and lambs on July 1 was also the 
lowest on record.for that date. 

Continued drouth through July and much 
of August brought further deterioration to 
range feed. During the latter part of 
August and early September, however, the 
area east of the Rocky Mountains received 
heavy rains that greatly relieved the stock- 
water situation. September temperatures 
were generally mild and very considerable 
growth of new grass was made which tem- 
porarily improved the feed situation, but 
the value of this feed for winter is ques- 
tionable and feed conditions continued to 
decline. 

Most of the drouth area in Texas was 
much improved by the August and Septem- 
ber rains, but precipitation in the main 
sheep area in the Edwards Plateau was very 
light and feed conditions there continued 
to decline. The feed situation in this area 
the middle of October was very serious with 
little prospect for improvement before next 
spring. Unless large supplies of feed are 
shipped into this area a very heavy death 
loss next winter seems certain. 

Although supplies of hay and feed grains 
in most of the western sheep states are 
larger than at the end of 1931, prospects 
for winter range feed, especially on the 
desert ranges, are little if any better than 
in 1931. Sheepmen in much of this area 
are facing another winter of short feed sup- 
plies and relatively high priced feed. 

Supplies of all kinds of feed grains, hay, 
and forage in the corn belt states, will be 
short generally, but this shortage probably 
will not. be sufficient to cause any liquida- 
tion of native breeding sheep in these states. 
Generous rainfall during August and Sep- 
tember over much of the area and a late 
fall generally have materially improved the 
feed situation. This improved feed situa- 
tion has not yet improved the corn belt 
demand for feeder lambs, and shipments of 
lambs from markets into this area from 
July to September were but little different 
from the very small shipment in_ these 
months in 1932 and were over 40 per cent 
smaller than the average for the five years 
1927 to 1931. The direct movement of 
western lambs to corn belt feed lots for 
these months was also below last year and 
the total movement, from markets and 
direct, for the six months July to December 
promises to be below that of last year. 

Although information available as to 
feeding in the western states before the 
middle of November is usually inadequate, 
reports from these states indicate that for 
the whole area feeding will be in somewhat 
smaller volume than last year, with most 
of the decrease in Colorado and Texas. 
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Slaughter of lambs and sheep for the first 
six months of the current crop-marketing 
year which began May 1 was about 9,000,- 
000 head, a decrease of about 2 per cent 
from the first six months of the 1932-33 
marketing year. Should the proportion of 
slaughter during the first six months this 
year to slaughter for the whole crop year 
be about the same as the proportion that pre- 
vailed in most years since 1922, total crop- 
year slaughter and slaughter during the last 
six months would both exceed that of the 
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ally, with a possibility of another season of 
heavy death losses during the early months 
of 1934. This will make two bad drouth 
years during the last three, and a succession 
of four or five years during little of which 
have range and feed conditions been nor- 
mal. These adverse operating conditions, 
with greatly increased burden of feed and 
maintenance costs, and the low level of 
lamb and wool prices have been the prin- 
cipal factors causing the decrease in sheep 
numbers. 


year, improvements in general business con- 
ditions and in consumer buying power can 
be expected to be reflected more in lamb 


prices than in wool prices. 


World wool production in 1933 will be 
considerably smaller than in 1932, and 













WOOL 


Production 


smaller than the relatively high production 
previous crop year. If the proportion Although the heavy death losses of the of other recent years. Decreases in wool 
should be as large as in the 1932-33 year, last two years have tended to reduce the production this year have been reported for 
slaughter for the entire year and the last excessive number of old ewes (which had several Southern Hemisphere countries and 
six months would be somewhat smaller than resulted from lack of outlet because of the only a small increase in shorn wool produc- 
in the 1932-33 year. It seems more likely low prices) western flocks on the average tion has been estimated for the United States. 
that the latter rather than the former will are over age. Relatively small numbers of Sheep numbers in most of the important 
be the case, ; ewes lambs have been retained for replace- sheep-producing countries now appear to be 
The proportion of aged sheep in the total ments since 1930. If larger numbers of ewe on a downward trend. This reduction in 
slaughter supplies of sheep and lambs has lambs are not kept back this year and next, numbers will tend to result in a further de- 
been relatively small in recent years, and it compared with 1931 and 1932, a further cline in wool production in 1934, but this 
was unusually small during the last two decrease in breeding ewes is certain. Whether tendency may be altered to some extent by 
marketing years because of the very low such replacements can be kept or purchased changes in weather and feed conditions. 
prices of aged slaughter sheep. During these this fal] depends largely upon the attitude Production of shorn wool in the United 
two years, 96 per cent of the total slaughter of the financial organizations that finance States for 1933 is estimated at 348,914,000 
supplies of sheep and lambs consisted of the western sheep industry. In general pounds, or about 1 per cent more than the 
lambs and yearlings, which was the largest the attitude of these organizations is to production in 1932, and 7 per cent less than 
proportion found in the eleven years sinc€ maintain the industry on a good operating the record production of 1931. The small 
1922 for which records are available. basis, but the probability of having to make increase in production this year was largely 
large advances for feed again this winter the result of increased production in Texas, 
and the possibility of another season of since production in other areas was not 
; heavy losses may deter them from making greatly different from that of 1932. In the 
The average price of sheep and lambs advances for replacement purposes, even native sheep states production was about the 
slaughtered under federal inspection dur- when these replacements seem highly desir- same as last year, little change occurring 
ing the nine months January to September, able from the standpoint of good flock man- either in the number of sheep shorn or in the 
1933, was $6.03 per 100 pounds compared agement. If relatively larger numbers of ewe average weight per fleece. In the western 
with $5.79 in the corresponding period in Jambs should be kept this year, the number states, not including Texas, the number of 
19 32 and $7.55 in 1931. Slaughter SUP- of lambs to be marketed from the late lamb sheep shorn was smaller than last year, but 
plies of sheep and lambs during this period crop would be considerably reduced. This the decrease in numbers was largely offset 
were 3.3 per cent smaller than in 1932 and would cut down the number of feeder lambs by an increase in the average weight per 
about the same as in 1931. With the in- marketed and would tend to adjust the fleece in these states. Last year fleece 
crease in prices this year over last year about number of those to the poor feed situation weights in the western states were lighter 


offsetting _ the decrease in supplies, the ;, the corn belt. than usual because of unfavorable weather 
amount paid for sheep and lambs slaughter- 
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ed under federal inspection during the first 
nine months of 1933 totaled about $64,- 
000,000 or about the same as in_ those 
months in 1932. 

Wholesale prices of dressed lamb also 
reached a low point near the end of 1931 
and have since flucuated in a relatively 
narrow range above this low point. Retail 
prices of lamb, however, continued down- 
ward until April of this year. Some ad- 


Sheep numbers in the United States are and feed conditions. In Texas, wool produc- 
tion in 1933 was considerably larger than in 
1932 because of a larger number of sheep 
shorn and a greater average weight of wool 
per sheep. The production of pulled wool 
in the United States in 1933 probably will 
be slightly smaller than the 67,000,000 
pounds produced in 1932. * * * 


now on the downward trend, following a 
nine-year period, 1923-1931, in which num- 
bers increased nearly 17,000,000 head, or 
more than 45 per cent. This year—1933— 
is the second year of the downswing in the 
present production cycle. In two of the 
three previous cycles numbers declined over 
a period of three years, whereas in the other 
they continued downward for six years. In 
view of the present position of the sheep 








Consumption and Trade 


vance in both retail and wholesale prices 
occurred from May to August this year, 
but such prices in September were slightly 
below those of the corresponding month a 



















industry in the western states as regards land Consumption of wool by United States 
ownership, range control, and grazing allot- mills increased rapidly from April to June, 
ments, it is highly improbable that the and since June has been maintained at a 
ij downward trend in numbers will be of long relatively high level. In the first nine 
wey Te duration. Should wool prices continue at or months of 1933 consumption of combing 
Production Outlook near present levels through next year, and and clothing wool by manufacturers report- 

should feed and weather conditions for the ing to the Bureau of the Census, comprising 

With wool prices substantially higher next two years be favorable, it is not im- a major portion of the industry, was about 
and slaughter lamb prices somewhat higher probable that next year would be the last 40 per cent greater than in the correspond- 
than a year ago, the income of sheep growers in the downward trend of numbers, with ing months in 1932. Consumption in the 
from their 1933 production will be con- an upward tendency plainly evident by summer months of this year was greater 
siderably above that from the 1932 produc- 1935. than in any three-month period since 1923. 
tion, thus improving the financial position Prices of wool have advanced much more In view of the low level of consumer in- 
of the industry. On the other hand, the than have lamb prices and are relatively high comes, a continuation of this very high rate 
western sheep industry is facing another compared with other agricultural products of activity over any considerable length of 
winter of poor range and short feed, gener- and other raw materials. During the next time was hardly to be expected, and some 
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decline was evident in August and Septem- 
ber. Consumption during the final quarter 
of the year, however, probably will be larger 
than that of a year earlier. 

Developments in the wool industry in 
1934 will be strongly influenced by develop- 
ments in the general economic situation in 
the coming year. In view of the rapid in- 
crease in prices of wool and wool manufac- 
tures and considering the high level of ac- 
tivity in this industry in 1933, a substantial 
increase in consumer incomes will be neces- 
sary if activity in 1934 is to be maintained 
at a level fairly comparable to that of the 
last half of 1933. 


Imports of combing and clothing wool 
into the United States in the first nine 
months of 1933 were 31,464,000 pounds, 
compared with 14,055,000 pounds imported 
in the first nine months of last year. Im- 
ports from July to September, 1933, were 
well above average for that season of the 
year. Total imports for the first nine 
months of the year, however, were below 
average as imports were very small from 
January to June. With United States wool 
consumption above average for the first nine 
months of 1933 it seems probable that before 
the new clip is available larger imports will 
be necessary than for several years. United 
States production for 1933, including pulled 
wool, will probably be well below the esti- 
mated average consumption of 463,000,000 
pounds annually for the five years 1928- 
1932. Carry-over of old wool was reported 
to be well cleared in the early months of 
1933. 

Conditions in the wool industry have also 
improved in foreign countries in 1933, par- 
ticularly in the United Kingdom. Unem- 
ployment in the woolen and worsted industry 
of the United Kingdom in recent months has 
been lower than at any time since the first 
half of 1929. Most of the European coun- 
tries and Japan increased their imports of 
wool in the period so far reported for 1933 
as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1932. Stocks of tops in commission 
combing establishments of Continental 
Europe were above average at the end of 
August. Net imports of wool into the 
United Kingdom in the first eight months 
of 1933 were about equal to the imports 
for the corresponding period of 1932. The 
increase in consumption probably has re- 
sulted in a considerable decline in stocks of 
wool in that country. 


Prices 


Prices of wool advanced rapidly in the 
United States following the bank holidays 
in March and the suspension of the gold 
payments in April. This upward movement 
has slowed down considerably in recent 
months, but the rapid clearance of the clip 
in the western states, the strength in foreign 
markets, and the high rate of manufacturing 
activity, have helped to maintain prices dur- 
ing periods of slow trading at Boston. To 


the middle of October the advance in wool 
prices has been well maintained despite the 
fact that declines in prices of other im- 
portant commodities have occurred during 
the last two months. Prices of strictly 
combing territory wool, scoured basis, at 
Boston in October were 90 to 110 per cent 
above the average price for February and 
were 125 to 165 per cent higher than in 
July, 1932, the lowest points reached in 
many years. These wools were 63.5 cents 
a pound, scoured basis, for 46s, and 83 cents 
for 64s, 70s, 80s, in late October compared 
with 30 cents and 44 cents, respectively, in 
February before the advance in prices got 
underway, and 24 cents and 36 cents, re- 
spectively, at the low point in 1932. Ohio 
wool and similar grease wools of strictly 
combing order were quoted at 33 to 41 cents 
a pound in late October compared with 
16-19'4 cents in February and 12-15 cents 
in July, 1932. The United States average 
farm price as of October 15, was 23.6 cents 
per pound compared with 9.5 cents on that 
date in 1932 and the five-year pre-war 
average (1909-1914) of 17.8 cents. 
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Wool prices have also advanced consider- 
ably in foreign countries since the early 
months of 1933. Prices in British currency 
at the London wool sales in October were 
about 50 per cent above the low point of 
early 1933, but because of the depreciation 
of the dollar since early 1933, the advance 
in prices of wool in foreign markets in terms 
of United States currency has been relatively 
greater. The advance in domestic wool prices, 
however, has been greater than the advance 
in foreign wool prices, in terms of United 
States currency, and in recent months the 
margin of domestic wool prices over foreign 
wool prices has widened sufficiently to per- 
mit imports of substantial quantities of 
nearly all grades of wool. Since materially 
larger imports than a year earlier are prob- 
able, before the 1934 domestic clip becomes 
available, the trend of domestic prices dur- 
ing the remainder of this year and in early 
1934 will be influenced largely by the move- 
ments of prices in foreign countries and 
the fluctuation in the dollar in relation to 
the currencies in the principal exporting 
countries. 








Oregon Wool Growers’ Annual Convention 


AKEVIEW, which lies close to 
the southern boundary of Ore- 
gon, was the meeting place for the 
thirty-seventh annual convention of 
the Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, held on November 13 and 14. 
Lakeview is the county seat of Lake 
County, one of the large sheep pro- 
ducing areas of the state. Lake and 
her two neighboring counties on the 
south, Harney and Malheur, in fact, 
have about one-third of Oregon’s 
sheep population. 

The Fremont Sheep Association, 
the local organization, and the people 
of Lakeview provided very fine en- 
tertainment and made the conven- 
tion a very enjoyable one. A lunch- 
eon at noon on Monday and a ban- 
quet and dance in the evening of the 
same day were the principal social 
features. 

President F. A. Phillips presided at 
the meetings. Appreciation of his 
activities on behalf of the sheepmen 
was expressed by resolution and also 
by his unanimous election to serve 
for the third consecutive time as 
president. The four vice presidents 
for the association include E. F. 
Johnson, Wallowa; J. G. Barratt, 
Heppner; David T. Jones, Suntex; 


and John V. Withers, Paisley. The 
work of Secretary Walter A. ‘Holt 
was also given hearty endorsement 
by the convention. 

Many important topics for sheep- 
men’s consideration were taken up 
on the program. The President’s 
address and the Secretary’s report at 
the opening session gave the details 
of organization affairs. Vice Presi- 
dent Barratt also discussed” at that 
meeting the freight rate situation. 
The particular question, “Shall we 
have lower westbound dressed meat 
freight rates,” was handled on Tues- 
day morning by Mr. R. L. Clark of 
the commission firm of Bodine and 
Clark at North Portland. Oregon 
sheepmen are strongly opposed to the 
proposition of reduced west-bound 
meat rates and recorded such stand 
by resolution. Their opposition was 
also placed before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at its Seattle 
hearing in connection with this case, 
immediately following the conven- 
tion, by President Phillips and other 
representatives. 

Prof. E. L. Potter of the Oregon 
State Agricultural College, who has 
been particularly interested in the 
agricultural adjustment and finan- 
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cial programs of the government, 
gave a comprehensive talk on the 
new credit facilities for the livestock 
industry, with particular reference 
to the production credit associations. 
The convention voted that in order 
that these new arrangements would 
be set up in a way that would be 
most beneficial to stockmen and pro- 
tect their interests, a joint commit- 
tee from the Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the Oregon 
Cattle and Horse Raisers Associa- 
tion should be appointed to work 
with the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion in this connection. 


Of very great interest to the 
sheepmen was the discussion of the 
range forage problem by Mr. E. R. 
Jackman, extension agronomist of 
the Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Under the title of “New 
Grasses for Old Ranges,” Mr. Jack- 
man pointed out that probably 95 
acres out of every hundred in Ore- 
gon will always be uncropped land, 
which makes the state a livestock 
state and good forage of vital im- 
portance. He presented to the con- 
vention the salient facts about rota- 
tion grazing and reseeding in a pro- 
gram of range improvement. 

Mr. E. N. Kavanagh, assistant 
regional . forester of the North 
Pacific National Forest District, ex- 
plained the new method of deter- 
mining grazing fees, and Dr. D. E. 
Richards, superintendent of the 
Eastern Oregon Branch Experiment 
Station at Union, reported on range 
sheep investigations conducted by 
that station. 

Wool market affairs were dis- 
cussed by R. A. Ward, manager of 
the Pacific Wool Growers, one of the 
oldest wool cooperatives. 

The women’s auxiliary reported 
their activities at the Tuesday morn- 
ing session of the wool growers’ pro- 
gram. Mrs. Geo. W. Rugg, presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. N. Kavanagh, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Geo. Fell of Court 
Rock, all gave talks at this time. 

A lamb cutting demonstration put 
on by H. A. Lindgren of the Oregon 
State Agricultural College, and the 
display of fleeces shown at the 
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Pacific International Wool Show, 
under the direction of E. L. Ludwick 
of the Pacific Wool Growers, were 
instructive and entertaining features 
of the convention. 


Resolutions 


The Oregon wool growers want 
action on the public domain ques- 
tion at the next session of Congress 
and that by the resubmission and 
passage of the Colton bill. This bill, 
known as H. R. 11816, passed the 
Lower House last February but was 
lost in the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. The Oregon resolution 
asks that the enactment of this bill 
into law by Congress be final and 
not subject to approval by state 
legislatures. 

The high prices charged for hay 
at feeding stations and terminal mar- 
kets were decried in a resolution 
adopted by the convention. It was 
declared that while $10 is the aver- 
age price for hay in the producing 
country, shippers are forced to pay 
two and three times that amount for 
it at feeding stations. Reduction of 
these high charges was asked to “a 
point that will be consistent with a 
fair profit only.” 

The convention also expressed its 
appreciation of the services of the 
Regional Agricultural Corporations, 
particularly in permitting the inclu- 
sion of association dues as an item 
on the sheepmen’s budgets. The pro- 
posed stockmen’s committee to co- 
operate with the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration in setting up the new 
credit facilities has been referred to 
previously. 

Use of funds from the Public 
Works Administration for predatory 
animal work was asked by the Ore- 
gon Wool Growers. The practice of 
certain timber interests in increasing 
grazing land lease rates through 
competitive bidding was condemned 
by the convention. An investigation 
of livestock diseases peculiar to east- 
ern Oregon by the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station was asked for by the 
wool growers. 





An Appreciation of Texas 
Sheepman 


AN HANKS, who died in San 
Angelo recently, did as much 
for the sheepmen of Texas as any 
man. The foundations of many of 
the best herds were bought in other 
states and shipped here by Mr. 
Hanks. He bought both registered 
bucks and ewes from such breeders 
as Kimble, Bullard, Madsen, Hansen, 
Candland, Seely, Day Farms Com- 
pany and many others. * * * 

Mr. Hanks’ first venture in the 
sheep business was a_ three-way 
partnership in 1908, which part- 
nership consisted of Mr. Hanks, 
Mr. Joe Stocks and Mr. Bill Mc- 
Cauley. They bought ten thousand 
ewes from McLymont of Del Rio at 
$2.70 per head. They sold the lambs 
the following year to Jeff Moore and 
Ed Mays at $3.50 per head. Up to 
this time these were the highest 
priced sheep that had ever been sold 
in Texas. The wool from the ewes 
brought 1744 cents. * * * 

Later, the late Mr. C. W. Rawls 
paid Mr. Stocks $1,500 for his inter- 
est in the partnership of Hanks and 
Stocks. After the death of Mr. 
Rawls, Mr. Hanks’ next partner was 
Justice Adams. In 1927 this part- 
nership handled 1,100 registered 
sheep.—Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Magazine. 


Safeway Stores Get Good 
Results From Lamb 
Selling Drive 


N increase of 133 per cent in 
lamb sales is reported by the 
general office of the Safeway Stores 
at Oakland as the result of the in- 
tensive drive they put on to push 
lamb during the last week of July. 
This was for their entire territory. 
In the Denver Division an increase 
of 374.65 per cent is claimed for that 
week in comparison with the one 
immediately preceding. The super- 
visor of the Denver district says that 
there was not only this increased 
volume in sales for the week, but the 
regular trade in lamb has been great- 
ly stimulated since then. 
























Convention of Oregon 


Auxiliary 


"THE Oregon Auxiliary had its an- 

nual meeting on November 13 
and 14, in Lakeview, in connection 
with the yearly convention of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association. 

Reports of the president, secre- 
tary, and officers of county auxil- 
iaries were given at the opening ses- 
sion on Monday morning and on 
Tuesday morning Auxiliary mem- 
bers met with the men’s organization 
at which time Mrs. G. W. Rugg, as 
president, and Mrs. E. N. Kavanagh, 
as secretary, reviewed the Auxiliary 
activities, and Mrs. Geo. Fell also 


talked. 


On Tuesday afternoon the elec- 
tion of officers, which occurs only 
every other year, made Mrs. Herman 
Oliver of John Day, president, with 
Mrs. Davie Jones of Suntex, vice 
president, Mrs. Geo. Fell of Court 
Rock, secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. 
A. L. Rierdon of John Day, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

A most interesting feature of the 
convention was the display and 
awarding of prizes on woolen articles 
made by the different auxiliaries. 
The State Auxiliary conducted the 
contest and prizes were awarded on 
the best group of five hand-made 
articles shown by the different 
chapters. First award went to the 
Umatilla County Auxiliary on a 
knitted wool suit, a knitted blouse, 
an afghan, a pillow, and a handbag. 
Grant County won the second 
award. 

The Grant County Auxiliary also 
had on exhibition a very interesting 
collection of old woolen heirlooms. 
There was shown a blanket made in 
1853 in Missouri by Mrs. Sarah 
McVey, who carded the wool, spun 
the yarn and wove the blanket. (Mrs. 
McVey is a sister of V. M. Olp of 
Prairie City) a shawl made in Scot- 
land in 1814 from wool shorn, 


With the Women’s Auxiliaries 





Club Women’s Collect 


Keep us, O God, from pettiness; let 
us be large in thought, in word, in 
deed. 

Let us be done with fault-finding 
and leave off self-seeking. 

May we put away all pretense and 
meet each other face to face, with- 
out self-pity, and without pre- 
judice. 

May we never be hasty in judgment 
and always generous. 

Teach us to put into action our bet- 
ter impulses, straightforward and 
unafraid. 

Let us take time for all things; make 
us grow calm, serene and gentle. 

Grant that we may realize that it is 
the little things that create dif- 
ferences; that in the big things of 
life we are as one. 

And may we strive to touch and to 
know the great common woman’s 
heart of us all; and, O Lord God, 
let us not forget to be kind. 


—Mary STUART. 


nn 


carded and spun by Mrs. John Mc- 
Gilliway, great grandmother of the 
present owner; and coverlets, mit- 
tens, paisley shawls, samplers, and 
numerous other valuable pieces. 

The entertainment of the Auxil- 
iary during its convention was very 
delightful. The members were lunch- 
eon guests of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club on Monday 
at the Hunters Hot Springs Hotel, 
and there was a delightful tea on 
Tuesday afternoon. The banquet 
and dance for both the men’s and 
women’s organizations on Monday 
were also most enjoyable affairs. 

The attendance at the Auxiliary 
meetings was good and real enthu- 
siasm for the work was in strong 
evidence. 


Mrs. Mac Hoke. 


PARLIAMENTARY OUTLINES ° 





By Mrs. ELMER E. CoRFMAN 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Question 15—-Upon what principles are 
the rules of parliamentary law founded? 

Answer 15—The underlying principles of 
parliamentary law build for good sportsman- 
ship in any group activity. These principles 
are equal to the “Golden Rule” which the 
outspread Blue Eagle now is flaunting over 
our America! 


The rules are not arbitrary, but are 
founded upon such fundamental principles 
as those forming the basis for all good citi- 
zenship. 


Principles of Parliamentary Law 


1. The Will of the Majority Observed. 
2. The Right of the Minority Respected. 


3. The Submerging of the Purely Personal 
to the Whole. 


4. Equal Rights, Justice, Courtesy for All. 

5. Only One Main Subject at a Time for 
Consideration with Full and Free Debate. 

6. Adherence to the Constructive Rather 
than Destructive Form of Self-Government. 





Anniversary Meeting of Grant 
County Auxiliary 


HE Grant County (Oregon) 

unit of the Ladies Auxiliary of 
the Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion celebrated its first anniversary 
on. December 2 with a no-hostess 
luncheon, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Grant County 
Stock Growers Association. From 
eighteen charter members, the Grant 
County Auxiliary has grown until 
its membership now numbers fifty- 
six. 

All of the members are active and 
very much interested in the Auxil- 
iary work. A woolen afghan made 
during the year was sold during the 
county fair and netted us over $50. 


Mrs. Herman Oliver, 
John Day, Oregon. 
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Homespun Leagues are 
Now in Vogue 


REVIVAL in the art of spinning 

in New York was told of in the 
July issue of the National Wool 
Grower (page 20). Since that time, 
according to reports recently re- 
ceived, interest in the project is 
growing rapidly. 

Miss Katherine Lee Grable, a 
handicrafts expert of considerable 
reputation, was retained in the early 
summer by the New York State De- 
partment of Adult Education to 
survey the possibilities that might lie 
in a revival of handicrafts to provide 
new sources of income to women of 
the state. Miss Grable found fashion- 
able Fifth Avenue shops enthusias- 
tically ready to feature genuine 
American homespuns, in both knit- 
wear and woven fabrics. 


On August 15 the first spinning 
class assembled in New York since 
Revolutionary times was brought to- 
gether in one of the public schools, 
lent for that purpose. The scholars 
were all grown women, and the 
teacher was Mrs. Mary Maillet, of 
Roslindale, Mass., a grandmother 72 
years of age. Mrs. Maillet was picked 
from among 50 applicants who an- 
swered an advertisement in the 
Boston Globe for an “old lady who 
can spin.” Herself one of eight 
children who were clothed in home- 
spun, she in turn clothed her own 
seven in the same manner. Even 
now, the nine grandchildren cannot 
think of facing the winter without 
caps and mittens fashioned by 
Grandmother Maillet, from yarn 
which she spins herself on a hundred- 
year-old spinning wheel. 

Miss Grable and her associates 
were so pleased with the aptitude of 
the ladies at their spinning lessons 
that the idea was voted a great suc- 
cess. It now remains only to work 
out the practical methods of making 
teachers available throughout the 
state, in both spinning and weaving, 
and setting up the necessary organ- 
ization for collecting and grading 
the homespun yarn and homespun 
garments for sale. 


It is expected that the example of 
the New York State Department of 
Adult Education will be followed by 
other organizations with similar 
aims, although not necessarily offi- 
cial in character, throughout the 
country. 














Mrs. Mary Maillet, the “Spinning Lady." 
Mrs. Maillet was selected from fifty appli- 
cants who answered an advertisement in the 
Boston Globe for an “old lady who can spin," 
to conduct spinning classes in New York. 


Steps have already been taken 
looking to the formation of a Na- 
tional Homespun League, under the 
very highest sponsorship, which will 
endeavor to furnish authentic infor- 
mation as to designs, patterns and 
standards of workmanship, and 
serve as a clearing house for the local 
homespun leagues. 





Suffolk Auction Sale 


D* R. O. YOUNG of Pocatello, 
Idaho, sold his stud flock of 
Suffolk ewes and two aged rams at 
auction on November 4. Stormy 
weather and bad roads undoubtedly 
reduced the attendance and prob- 
ably curtailed prices, but satisfaction 
was expressed by both buyers and 
seller. 
The top pen of ewes—an out- 
standing one—made the good figure 
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of $30 a head. Ralph J. Doyle of 
Newcastle, Wyoming, was the pur- 
chaser. An average of $15.18 was 
made on the 191 ewes sold; 75 ewe 
lambs averaged $8.40, and 15 ram 
lambs sold at an average of $10.30. 

The two rams went to the Uni- 
versity of Idaho and W. S. Hatch of 
Pocatello, but the prices paid were 
not reported. 

Dr. E. O. Walter was the auc- 
tioneer. 





Lower Registration Fees on 
American and De- 
laine-Merinos 


E Executive Board of the 
American and Delaine-Merino 
Record Association, at a meeting on 
November 10, decided to reduce the 
recording fee to 25 cents and to ac- 
cept all ages at that rate until De- 
cember 31. Members who have paid 
the 35-cent fee for 1933 lambs will 
receive a rebate of 10 cents in the 
form of a credit to be applied on 
future fees. No rebate will be made 
on fees paid for recording older sheep 
before November 10. The rates for 
next year will be determined at the 
annual meeting. This cut in fees 
will enable breeders to bring their 
records up to date at a low cost, and 
will mean a big saving for those who 
have older sheep to record. 


Gowdy Williamson, Secretary. 





Invitation to Idaho 
Convention 


"THE Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 

tion has sent out a general invita- 
tion to its members and all other 
sheepmen in Idaho and nearby ter- 
ritory to attend its annual conven- 
tion. Pocatello is the convention 
city and January 11, 12, and 13, the 
dates. The first official meeting will 
be called late in the afternoon of the 
11th and the two following days will 
be taken up in sessions of interest and 
importance to the wool growers. De- 
tails on the program will be an- 
nounced later. 
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Chicago 

SEARCH warrant would not 

disclose even an undercurrent 
of optimism in live mutton market 
circles as the year draws to a close. 
Such crashes as developed in the cat- 
tle and hog markets of the country 
recently, when the lowest prices of 
the century were uncovered, would 
have been duplicated in lambs had 
current supply been even slightly in 
excess of current meat requirements, 
or had the wool market shown a 
disposition to slip. 





The late November supply gap, 
duly advertised, materialized as per 
schedule, but logy conditions existing 
in other branches of the trade pre- 
cluded all possibility of an advance. 
A $7 to $7.25 market on the bulk of 
fat lambs when fat steers were ap- 
praised at $4.50 to $5.50 per hun- 
dred, and the bulk of hogs sold at 
$3.65 to $3.80, neither called for, 
nor justified apology. Never before 
did the army of American consumers 
have access to such a cheap supply 
of all kinds of poultry and game, and 
seasonally popular, it played havoc 
with meat trade. At the livestock 
markets, cattle frequently hung 
around a week or more awaiting bids, 
and if killers needed hogs they were 
clever dissemblers. Fresh pork loins 
were a drug on the market at 714 
to 84 cents per pound, while lamb 
‘carcasses wholesaled at 11 to 13 
cents. Invariably daily lamb sup- 
plies were cleaned up, no product 
went to the freezer, and while dis- 
tributors did considerable squawk- 
ing, every short run of lambs devel- 
oped at least a mild buying furore. 

If gentlemen’s agreements existed 
in buying circles, they were tempor- 
arily scrapped at frequent but ir- 
regular intervals when killers were 
forced to compete for numbers. That 
lambs did not sell off at least $1.00 
per hundred during November was 
surprising. As it was a $7.75 top was 
recorded at the high time early in 
the month; on the reaction the top 

















dropped to $6.75, momentarily, but 
swung back to $7.50: A spread of 
$7 to $7.25 took the mine run of 
good native and fed western lambs 
during November, with city butch- 
ers occasionally springing $7.25 on 
picked lots, and packers contenting 
themselves with taking everything 
except pronounced culls at $7 to 
$7.25. Much of the time it was a 
one-price market, eliciting little pro- 
test from feeders. Common and cull 
lambs were scarce at $4.50 to $5.25, 
selling relatively higher than the 
upper crust of the crop. Fat ewes 
sold anywhere from $1.50 to $3.00 
per hundred according to what they 
were; yearlings and aged wethers 
practically disappeared, a sprinkling 
of shorn lambs making -$6.25 to 
$6.50. Feeding lambs broke 50 cents 
per hundred, when the government 
practically pegged corn at 45 cents 
per bushel, by making that the loan- 
ing figure. Demand for young ewes 
could not be satisfied as prices were 
relatively high in the West, insuring 
scarcity at the markets. 
J. E. Poole. 


Kansas City 


HE November sheep market 

stood out as the bright spot in a 
livestock trade that was filled with 
uncertainty. Cattle prices fell to a 
new low point for the year and hogs 
touched the lowest point since May, 
but sheep and lambs held a higher 
price position than in October and 
made the highest November average 
in two years. Fat lambs sold at $6.50 
and $7.25 and good feeding lambs 
$5.50 to $6.25. Both kinds were 
considerably higher than in the same 
month last year and in the average 
25 to 50 cents above October. As 
compared with fat cattle, lambs 
brought a $1 to $1.50 premium and 
compared with hogs a premium $2 
to $2.25 a hundred pounds. The 
trade in lambs moved briskly the en- 
tire month, but cattle and hogs were 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


subjected to numerous discouraging 
sessions. 


In this relation it is well to con- 
sider that a processing tax and talk 
of governmerit buying of cattle were 
factors. As far as external evidence 
goes the packers broke the hog mar- 
ket 50 to 65 cents just preceding 
November 5, when the first 50-cent 
processing tax took effect and late 
in November they took off an addi- 
tional amount in anticipation of an 
additional 50-cent tax December 1. 
Thus we find packers protecting 
themselves against a dollar tax by 
breaking the hog market more than 
$1.25. The government placed some 
orders for canner cows at several 
points and the packers’ reaction to 
this was to hold prices at the low 
point of the season. A good many 
cattlemen had anticipated assistance 
of one kind or another from the 
government, but it failed to ma- 
terialize and they now have holdings 
that under normal conditions would 
have been marketed 30 days to two 
months ago. 


Fortunately sheepmen have not 
called on the government for proces- 
sing taxes or any sort of subsidies 
that would insert an artificial status 
in marketing. True they have bor- 
rowed government money, but this 
borrowing was backed by securities 
that would have stood up in general 
banking channels. Whether the 
cattle and hog industry is over-pro- 
duced or in the throes of under con- 
sumption is a pertinent question, but 
those elements do not hold in the 
sheep industry as flockmasters, due 
to weather and financial stress, made 
an adjustment that brought produc- 
tion in line with requirements and, 
relatively at least, the sheep industry 
is in a strong position as compared 
with cattle and hogs. Wool and 
lambs are higher than a year ago, and 
on the basis of a reduction in ewe 
flocks fewer lambs will be produced 
next year than this year. That in- 
dustry which makes its own adjust- 
ment to conditions functions far 
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more smoothly than one that calls 
on outside aid. 

October closed with best lambs at 
$6.65 and November started at 
$6.50. A top of $7.25 was reported 
on the 8th and the last market day of 
the month. With the exception of a 
$6.50 top in the first four days, the 
top did not fall below $6.75, and $7 
or better was paid on more days than 
any other price range. While receipts 
were slightly larger than in Novem- 
ber last year they at no time taxed 
the demand. Early in the month 
the movement of fat range lambs 
began to diminish and short fed 
classes were in evidence, drawn more 
by the price than because they were 
in condition for market. 

Fat ewes and yearlings were the 
only classes of muttons available in 
November. At no time was the sup- 
ply liberal. Common old ewes sold 
at $1.25 to $1.75 and good fat 
ewes brought $2 to $3. Yearlings sold 
at $4 to $5.35. Those at $4 to $4.75 
were grass fat and those above that 
level had been fed grain. 

Comparatively few feeder lambs 
were offered on the market but 
there was a liberal movement from 
range to feed lots. However, that is 
usually the case in November. Most 
of those on the market brought $5.50 
to $6.25. All available figures indi- 
cate that fewer lambs will be fed 
this winter than last winter. The 
exact number and per cent decrease 
has not been determined. The feed 
situation in some sections will prob- 
ably cause an early movement from 
feed lots, especially the central belt. 
If this materializes there should be 
a fairly even distribution throughout 
the season. A hope for well-sus- 
tained prices lies in the fact that the 
total supply is short of last year. 

November receipts were 79,086, 
compared with 78,800 in the same 
month last year, but 51,000 short of 
two years ago. In the eleven months 
receipts were 1,569,614 or 173,442 
less than arrived in the same period 
last year. 


C. M. Pipkin. 
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St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of No- 
vember were approximately 87,- 
000, compared with 103,486 in 
October and 62,714 for November a 
year ago. The lamb market during 
the month did not show any great 
changes from day to day, holding to 
a nearly steady level until the last 
ten days, when there was a gradual 
advance, which placed values 50@ 
75 cents higher than at the close of 
October. Range lambs during the 
month were mostly of the short-fed 
kind, and few were offered the last 
week. At the close of last month 
western and fed lambs, as well as 
natives, were selling up to $6.50, but 
at the close of November fed kinds 
reached $7.25, with natives mostly 
$7.00@7.10, and clips $6.00@6.50. 
Feeders were scarce on late days, 
but earlier in the month sales were 
numerous at $5.75@6.25, with bulk 
of offerings around $6.00. 

Aged sheep were comparatively 
scarce throughout the month and 
closing values are mostly 50 cents 
higher. On late days fat ewes sold 
$2.50@3.00, yearlings $5.00@5.50, 
and old wethers $3.50@4.50. 

H. H. Madden. 


Denver 


"[HE sheep market furnished about 

the only bright spot in market 
story during the month of Novem- 
ber. Fat lamb prices were 50 to 75 
cents higher at the close of the month 
than at the opening. Feeder lambs 
were 15 to 25 cents higher and ewes 
were about 25 cents up. Receipts 
were liberal, totaling 219,643 head 
for the month at Denver, compared 
to 167,788 head received in Novem- 
ber, 1932. 

Fat lambs were selling at the open- 
ing of the month at $6.25 although 
quotations were a little higher than 
that figure. Prices gradually ad- 
vanced during the month until at 
the closing session best kinds went 
over the scales at $6.90 while choice 
lambs were quoted at $7. Feeder 
lambs were selling at the close of the 
month at $5.75 to $6.25 for a fair 






to good grade while strictly choice 
lambs were bringing $6.35. 

Ewes that sold at $2 to $2.50 early 
in November were selling at $2.25 
to $2.75 at the close. Plain ewes 
were selling down to $1.50. 

The demand for sheep and lambs 
is good on the Denver market and 
the market withstands all onslaughts 
against it. Despite the fact that sup- 
plies were fairly liberal on the Den- 
ver market during the month all 
available supplies were taken readily 
and prices advanced. 

W.N. Fulton. 


Omaha 


HERE was an uncertain back- 

ground to the fat lamb market 
throughout the month of Novem- 
ber, but limited supplies were suf- 
ficient to more than offset unfavor- 
able factors and at the finish prices 
were 25 to 50 cents higher and a 
healthier tone was in evidence. The 
Thanksgiving period, first of the 
winter holiday seasons when poultry 
replaces lamb and mutton to a large 
extent, had a depressing effect, 
which was, however, partially over- 
come by dwindling receipts. Fed 
lambs, wooled and shorn, made up 
the bulk of the supply locally, but 
a fair sprinkling of native lambs con- 
tinued to arrive. At the finish the 
fed woolies were selling at $6.75 to 
$7.15 and clippers at $5.75@6.00. 
Range offerings were practically nil, 
and the few available had an over- 
whelming percentage of feeders. 
Final sales of rangers were from 
$6.25 to $6.85, Idaho wheatfield 
lambs being included in this range. 
Natives enjoyed the full advance, 
standing at the $7.00 level at the 
close. In a flurry early in the month 
and momentarily toward the close, 
fat lambs reached $7.25, the highest 
since the middle of September, but 
tarried at this level briefly, under the 
influx of heavy offerings of fed 
lambs. 

Feeding lambs showed little 
change from a month ago with bulk 
of sales from $5.50 to $6.15 and 
choice kinds up to $6.25 and $6.35. 
The latter price was also paid for a 























few loads of mixed fats and feeders, 
fed lambs which reached market in 


an unfinished condition. Country 
demand continues broad and space 
has also been created in nearby feed 
lots by heavy marketings of finished 
lambs. Absorption of the sharply 
diminishing supplies was accom- 
plished with ease. 

Shipments of feeder lambs drop- 
ped off sharply during the month, 
due to the limited supplies, and the 
‘month’s total was only 31,685, com- 
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pared with 86,657 in October and 
38,461-in November last year. Bulk 
of the shipments were into Nebraska 
cornfields and feed lots, with a scat- 
tering into Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Illinois. In the Scottsbluff section 
of Nebraska, it is estimated that ten 
per cent fewer lambs are on feed 
than a year ago. 

Aged sheep ended the month in a 
bit stronger position, choice yearling 
wethers selling up to $5.50, with the 
bulk from $4.25 to $5.25. Choice 
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light ewes reached $3.00 for the first 
time since last spring, but the bulk 
sold from $1.75 to $2.75. Breeding 
ewes are moving in limited numbers 
at prices from $2.50 to $4.00 for 
shorter term kinds and up to $4.50 
and $5.00 for yearlings. 

Receipts for the month totaled 
151,972, compared with 216,062 in 
October, and 140,131 in November 


last year. 
H. F. Lee. 








Mr. Poole on Winter’ Market Prospects, 
Supply Conditions, and Processing Taxes 


OOL has been the sole sustain- 

ing influence in the lamb mar- 
ket and will be; in fact, it is the sole 
market barometer. With the whole 
corn belt full of fat cattle and hogs, 
the trade is by no means confident 
of ability to force lamb prices higher, 
at least until late in the season. Feed- 
ers are working out economy gain 
formulas and will go to market at 
the earliest possible moment. Native 
lambs, which have been plentifully 
on tap for three months past, will be 
all in by early January. Atlantic sea- 
board markets will be bare, and, in all 
probability, generous shipping orders 
will be filed at Chicago and else- 
where in the West during the last 
half of the winter, exerting a price 
sustaining influence. But none in 
the trade, barring an _ occasional 
crackpot, is talking of expecting an 
$8 lamb market, conditions not being 
ripe for such an outcome. 

Having absorbed the native crop 
togethér with that expanding lamb 
harvest in the Dakota-Minnesota 
spring wheat.area, the market will be 
in a receptive mood for fed westerns. 
How many of these are on the hori- 
zon is anybody’s guess. The cen- 
tral markets sent to feed lots about 
3 per cent more lambs, during the 
July to October period, compared 
with -last year. The number sent 
direct from range pastures to feed 


lots cannot be intelligently esti- 
mated. Colorado is probably con- 
siderably short of last winter, and 
such lambs as are finished in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,-and New Mexico 
will be routed to the coast. Kansas 
is about normal; Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin have a full house, but 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio did not 
get fairly well into the game owing 
to a short corn crop and money 
stringency. Michigan made a belated 
effort to lay in feeders, but balked at 
prices, getting few as a result. 

Influence of the government corn 
loaning policy elicits difference of 
opinion. By way of explanation, 
Uncle Sam is loaning 45 cents per 
bushel on corn, sealed in cribs, on 
the farm, the value of which was 55 
cents per bushel, or less, previously. 
In effect, the action has pegged the 
corn market, as those declining to 
make government loans are indis- 
posed to sell at a lower figure than 
45 cents. It puts corn reserves in a 
strong position, insuring higher cost 
livestock gains. 

If the January lamb market is en- 
couraging feeders may go along, but 
consumer disapproval of weight fur- 
nishes incentive to unload. The corn 
price is apparently fixed and with 
lambs selling around or slightly above 
$7 per hundred at Chicago, feeders 
lack incentive to put on weight. 





Wholesale meat demand centers on 
carcasses weighing 45 pounds or less 
which makes lambs weighing 90 
pounds up, on the hoof, difficult to 
sell. Under these circumstances, it 
is probable that feeders will top 
lambs out, taking the short route to 
market, and insuring a liberal Janu- 
ary to March supply. Deficient 
replacement meanwhile will insure 
light supplies, and possibly higher 
prices later in the season. What 
happens to lamb during the January 
to April period will depend largely 
on wool market performance. 

Few’ lambs will go into feeders’ 
hands the rest of the winter. The 
critical movement of fed westerns 
showed uniform conditions, killers 
taking the entire package at $7 to 
$7.25. Frequently sorting was dis- 
continued and at all times it was 
light. Heavy lambs, 95 pounds up, 
were in no better repute than 
unfinished light stock, killers making 
a common price for the whole smear. 
At no time did salesmen experience 
difficulty in getting $4.50 to $5.25 
for light lambs of low dressing ca- 
pacity, making them cost more in 
the carcass than heavy finished stock. 
Common light carcasses always 
moved readily; choice heavies were 
hard to dispose of. 

Packers want wool while feeders 
are disposed to shear. On light runs, 
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holders of shorn lambs have been 
able to get out-of-line prices, but on 
adequate receipts killers have hit 
them hard. Bulk of the shorn lambs 
reaching Chicago have cost $6.25 to 
$6.50; later they will be more plen- 
tiful as lambs make good gains with 
the fleece off and there is always a 
gamble on the wool. Meat, a highly 
perishable product, must be sold 
promptly; wool may be carried as a 
gambling proposition, which many 
feeders are disposed to do. Packers 
prefer to handle wool, as even at 
present prices, carcass cost is small 
when pelt values are considered. 

Packer feeding is an uncertain 
supply factor. How many western 
lambs they have put in, when they 
will be available for slaughter, and 
the channels into which the product 
will be sent are undisclosed facts. 
Estimates on packer, feeding run 
from 300,000 to 500,000 head in- 
cluding not only the Big Four, but 
a score of smaller outfits. That these 
lambs will show a paper profit at the 
finality of the operation is improb- 
able; that they can be effectively 
used to control prices is probable, at 
least that is the ill-disguised inten- 
tion. 

Between deficient tonnage and a 
short lamb crop, meat production 
has been sharply curtailed this season 
and official slaughter figures for No- 
vember and December will register 
a decrease of about 800,000 head in 
1933 compared with last year. Ag- 
gregate slaughter of sheep and lambs 
under federal inspection will be 
slightly under or over 17,000,000 
compared with 17,899,000 in 1932; 
18,070,000 in 1931; 16,696,000 in 
1930; 14,023,000 in 1929; 13,488,- 
000 in 1928; and 12,883,000 in 1927. 
High production year was 1931; low 
was 1917 when slaughter was 9,344,- 
000 head. That the production cycle 
is at the contraction stage will not 
be disputed, but the whole farming 
region is sheep-minded. Cattle feed- 
ers have lost enough money this year 
to start a chain of national banks; 
hogs are not paying decent prices for 
their board, while the lamb and wool 
proposition is mildly lucrative. Little 
wonder then that farm flocks are 
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expanding through conservation of 
ewe lambs. Evidence of increasing 
numbers is seen in a continuous 
heavy supply of farm-grown lambs 
during the latter part of 1933 at 
such points as Jersey City, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Ohio, Detroit, and a score of minor 
yards, popularly known as “horse 
barn” markets. Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, while not expanding the 
lamb-raising area in the mid-south, 
are concentrating ovine population 
with substantially increased ewe 
buying. Individual farmers growing 
lambs are multiplying, methods are 
improving, and a substantial increase 
in the spring lamb movement from 
these tobacco states is assured. This 
season’s importations of breeding 
ewes by Tennessee and Kentucky 
are estimated at 45,000, one third 
of which were furnished by Indiana, 
a third by Texas, and a third by 
Montana. 

The corn belt states did not make 
a heavy purchase .of breeding ewes 
this season as bankers were neither 
in condition nor mood to do the 
necessary financing, but many ewe 
lambs are being carried into the pro- 
duction stage. Farmers are not dis- 
posed at present to pay current 
prices for western ewes although a 
buying furore is possible next season. 
The Northwest was forced to reduce 
volume of lamb marketing this year 
by necessity for recuperating over- 
age ewe flocks and will probably be 
under the necessity of continuing 
that policy. Idaho bought many 
yearling ewes and ewe lambs in Mon- 
tana this year, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas taking old ewes from that 
area for breeding purposes. All the 
handwriting on the wall suggests a 
broad ewe market for several years, 
or as long as wool preserves its su- 
premacy and lambs continue finding 
a higher market than other livestock. 

Possibility of a processing tax on 
lamb and mutton is not regarded 
seriously in meat distribution or live- 
stock circles. On December 1, a 
processing tax of $1.00 per hundred 
became effective in hogs, increasing 
to $1.50 on January 1, and $2.00 on 
February 1. Before the tax was ap- 





plied, good hogs were worth $5.25 
to $5.50, Chicago basis; late in No- 
vember it was a $3.60 to $3.90 mar- 
ket, and as supply has not been heavy 
the processing tax is blamed. Quietly, 
a movement against use of excise 
taxed goods is gaining in volume; in 
this instance it is directed against 
pork. Retailers, without using blah- 
blah tactics, are enlightening meat 
buyers concerning the processing 
tax, arousing their resentment and 
curtailing consumption. Pork is now 
the victim; other meats will incur 
odium if they are also taxed. A 
tax on lamb might be injurious to its 
popularity. At best the processing 
tax is a doubtful experiment. So 
far, imposition in the case of hogs 
has resulted so disastrously as to 
evoke official protest; that lambs 
would fare better is not a logical 
assumption. 





A Cooperator 


E November 15 issue of The 
Cooperator, which is published 
at San Angelo, Texas, for the co- 
operative wool and mohair producers 
of that section, carries on its cover 
the picture of George W. York, 
president of the New Mexico Coop- 
erative Wool Marketing Association. 
Mr. York is a very ardent sup- 
porter of cooperative endeavor in 
general, and particularly for the 
sheepmen in marketing their wool. 
Only by that way, he believes, is it 
possible for the grower to receive the 
full value of his crop. As president 
of the New Mexico Cooperative 
since its formation in 1930, he has 
worked hard to prove that this belief 
is a sound one. 

Mr. York is helped in his work by 
having the attitude of the sheepman, 
for he is one. The Breece-Prewitt 
Sheep Company, of which he is 
president, is one of the largest out- 
fits in the state. He also is vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Breece 
Lumber Company. Before coming 
to New Mexico, Mr. York was head 
of the Geo. W. York and Company, 
bond house of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
a former partner in the bonding firm 
of Otis and Company. 





ar 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 12) 
COLORADO 


in fair condition with the lambs 
weighing from 65 to 70 pounds. It 
will be necessary to feed an unusua 
amount of supplemental feeds. Old 
ewes are being disposed of by sale or 
lease to farmers. 

Herders’ and camp tenders’ wages 
range from $30 to $50. 

Feeder lambs have been largely dis- 
posed of at prices ranging from 
$5.25 to $5.50 at loading points. 
Yearling Rambouillet and crossbred 
ewes have sold in limited numbers at 
$6.50 and $7. There are not many 
offered for sale, however. During 
recent years many sheepmen have 
been forced to sell the greater part 
of their ewe lambs. The proportion 
of young ewes is somewhat below 
normal. 

Ewe lambs are being retained in 
greater numbers than a year ago. 
Loan companies and banks are agree- 
able to this arrangement. They real- 
ize that the herds must be replen- 
ished with young stock. The pro- 
portion of ewes from four up is con- 
siderably larger than normal. 

It is the universal opinion of stock- 
men that ranges outside of national 
forests have greatly deteriorated in 
recent years. The folly of unregu- 
lated use is glaringly apparent. 


I believe that 75 per cent of the 
sheep paper in this section is carried 
by the R. A. C. C. and loan com- 
panies discounting with intermediate 
credit banks. Stockmen generally 
are rather well satisfied with the 
service and treatment of these new 
credit agencies. The necessity for 
inspection and budgeting are now 
understood by the growers. The loan 
companies have rather rapidly adapt- 
ed their policy to the needs of the 
stock industry. 

The problem of carrying livestock 
through this winter will be a dif- 
ficult one. Both the credit agencies 
and growers, however, are laying 
their plans to meet the unusual situ- 
ation. 


Chas. Redd. 


‘son than a year ago. 


Range livestock suffered the first 
week from intense cold, and during 
the heavy snowstorm of the first few 
days of December over the eastern 
and southern portions they were 
again in bad circumstances, but in 
general there are not many livestock 
in poor condition, as forage has been 
fairly plentiful where livestock 
were located. Until the December 
storm, soils were so dry grain and 
forage were in need of moisture; and 
livestock remained much later than 
usual on western mountain ranges. 
The movement of livestock to the 
southeastern winter ranges was com- 
pleted before the snowstorm; many 
sheep went to the Arkansas Valley. 
A little grain had to be replanted in 
the southeast, having died out be- 
cause of drouth. 


Grand Valley 


The weather has been mild and 
dry; feed scarce, and the winter 
range not very promising. Alfalfa 
hay is selling at $8 to $10 in the 
stack. 

I estimate that about a fourth 
fewer ewes are being bred this sea- 
About half of 
the sheep here are old and we were 
not able to keep as many ewe lambs 
for stock purposes as we did last year. 

The lambs were lighter than usual 
this fall because we had to herd so 
close on account of coyotes. And 
in spite of our close herding, we had 
only half the crop at shipping time. 
If we could get a bounty on coyotes 
it would help a lot. There haven’t 
been any trappers in this locality for 
a long time. 

The regular rate of pay for herders 
and camp tenders is $30 a month. 

John Kramer. 


San Luis 


The weather has been very good all 
through November. We also have 
good range in some sections. 

About ten per cent fewer ewes are 
being bred this season. We kept near- 











{f More Class-More 
Wear-MoreValue 


j Same Reduced Prices of 1932 
The quality of Blucher cowboy boots 
is exactly the same as always—fin- 













est leathers, best workmanship, clas- 


Siest designs, each pair made to 
your individual measure and guar- 
anteed to fit. The prices of Blucher 


boots are = at the low point 
1932—in spite of increased 
ioainer and other costs. Now 
is the time to get Blucher 
quality, Blucher class, Blu- 
cher value—at a saving. 
Write for catalog. 


G. C. BLUCHER 
BOOT CO 
Olathe, Kansas 














BLUCHER BOOTS 


they never lose a Stirrup 
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A Better Camp for Your Money 











Trail Stoves, 
Tongues, Bed, 
Bows, Springs 
Slats and 
and Mattress 
Covers Ete. 
DeLuxe and Famous for 


Standard Camps Forty-seven Years 


OTTO O. OBLAD . 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship to any point on rai 
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Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 


$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 





“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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They. Must Be Shropshires 


IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 


no extra cost to you. 
The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


W. 8S. Martin, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 











MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 











DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 


DR. H. C. GARDINER.... ....President 
Anaconda, Mont. 
COMFORT A. TYLER. Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave.., Detroit, Mich. 




















The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. “More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 

President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


DIRECTORS 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 
E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











_ SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 





and Wool me ...53.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management ............................ 4.00 
Sampson’s Native American 

rorsse Fran 22. 5.00 
J i aanae  ee 2.50 


For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








ly all our ewe lambs for replacement 
purposes. 

We haven’t so many coyotes 
around here as formerly, as there 
have been a good many trappers at 
work. 

I have been very well satisfied 
with the way the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation has handled 
my wool; I also hear good reports 
from other men on the results of 
the Corporation’s present way of 
handling the wools. 

I think I am the only man in this 
county who has a loan with the Re- 
gional Agricultural Corporation. 
Their treatment of me has been very 


satisfactory. 
J. J. Laboto. 


Cheyenne Wells 


It has been very dry and warm 
here since September 15 and the 
water holes are nearly all dried up 
(November 27). Have had several 
bad wind storms the past week. We 
have plenty of grass to carry us 
through until spring and more hay 
than usual. We do not have any 
alfalfa here; instead we raise sudan, 
millet, and cane for feed to carry us 
through the storms. Bundle cane 
can be bought from the farmers for 
$3 a ton this fall. 


Twenty dollars a month and board 


is the prevailing wage for herders. © 


We do our own camp tending. 

I do not know of any deals having 
been made for breeding herds. About 
the usual number of ewes will be 
bred this fall and the same with ewe 
lambs held for breeding purposes. 

We are not bothered with coyotes 
here; the farmers keep them killed 
off. 

Most sheep loans are carried by the 
R. A. C. C., whose service is satis- 
factory. 

John Lange. 


NEW MEXICO 


Livestock are in fair to good con- 
dition but have held up partly be- 
cause of nice, mild weather, rather 
than because of ample forage. The 
country has been so dry ranges have 
not been ample as a rule, and a con- 
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siderable acreage of winter wheat has 
died out for the want of moisture. 
Ranges and livestock are poorest in 
the northeastern portion. Heavy 
lamb shipments were made from the 
Pecos area; and shortage of feed on 
the range has caused a shrinkage of 
lambs and sheep. Much livestock 
has been moved to lower, winter 
range areas. 
Guy 


The weather is excellent (Novem- 
ber 29), but feed is very short, and 
lots of cake will be fed. Alfalfa hay 
is selling at $10 a ton in the stack. 

No sheep are being sold and very 
few bought, due to the drouth. 
Fewer ewes will be bred than last sea- 
son. Most of our ewes are young; no 
lambs were kept for stock purposes 
this fall. 

There have been few trappers at 
work in this section and no govern- 
ment control work; as a result coy- 
otes are more numerous. 

The sheepmen of this district are 
borrowing from the banks of de- 
posit. 

George Larkin. 


Carthage 


The weather has been warm and 
dry and feed plentiful during No- 
vember. From $8 to $10 is the range 
of prices on alfalfa hay. 

I believe more ewe lambs have 
been held back this fall. While 
breeding operations are about on the 
same scale as usual, the big per cent 
of the bands are aged. 

Coyotes are more numerous, as 
there has been little trapping in re- 
cent years. 
Joe Holcomb. 


ARIZONA 


Desert feed is very poor generally 
in the state, as there have been too 
few rains. The weather has been 
nice as a rule,-but the drouth has 
prevented the production of winter 
range feed nearly everywhere, so that 
the winter range supporting capacity 
is greatly reduced. Lambs and some 
other sheep have been pastured (as 
have cattle) in the irrigated districts, 
for the want of pasturage on the 
usual fall areas. A fairly good storm 
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came near the end of the month 
which spread from a quarter to a 
half inch of precipitation over the 
state, which will be very beneficial. 


Buckeye 


Our first rain since October 13 
began falling November 27, which 
gave us one inch of rain all over the 
desert country used by sheep in 
southern Yavapai County, and Mari- 
copa County, in the northern sec- 
tion of the state, was visited with 
snow, Prescott reporting the heaviest 
fall, 19 inches of snow. This should 
start the desert feed. Good alfalfa 
hay in the stack can be had at $6 to 
$8 a ton. 


Herders and camp tenders are get-. 


ting $30 a month. 

The number of ewes bred this year 
is about the same as last. There are 
about 80,000 bred for early lambing. 
Of this number about half of them 
drop in November and early Decem- 
ber and the balance string out over 
December and January. 

About the same number of ewe 
lambs were kept this year as in 1932. 
Sixty per cent of the ewe bands will 
run six years and up. 

Ranges have deteriorated in the 
last ten years, due to drouth condi- 
tions. There is very little govern- 
ment land used in this state by sheep, 
except the part used by the Indian 
Department. 

There are more coyotes; they mul 
tiply very rapidly. All the govern- 
ment trappers have been taken off 
in this state and that is the only rea- 
son I can see for the increase. 

I think the sheep loans are about 
equally divided between banks, R. A. 
C. C.’s and loan companies discount- 
ing with the intermediate credit 
banks. I hear no complaint of any 
of these institutions. 

The general feeling among the 
sheepmen is much improved; we all 
expect to get out of debt. 

T. J. Hudspeth. 


Short Creek 


It has been very dry here until 
today (November 29) when a little 
snow fell. Prospects are poor for 
winter range feed. Hay is selling at 
$10 a ton in the stack. 


I think the range has deteriorated 
in recent years, but it is due to the 
drouth. 

Breeding operations are about on 
the same scale as they were a year 
ago. The ages of the ewes are fairly 
good and about the same number of 
lambs were kept this fall for replace- 
ments. 

Rabbits aren’t so troublesome, but 
coyotes are on the increase and they 
are the ones that take to sheep. 

Most of the sheepmen’s loans are 
carried by the R. A. C. C. and so 
far as I know they have given fairly 
good service. 

Wages for herders and camp tend- 
ers range from $35 to $40 a month. 


J. B. Childers. 
WESTERN TEXAS 


Seasonal to rather warm weather 
prevailed, which was favorable on 
livestock and ranges; but it was a 
very dry month, so that much of the 
range territory suffered more or 
less from lack of moisture. Ranges 
are consequently poor or only fair 
in some sections, and not especially 
good in any of the major range sec- 
tions. Livestock are generally in fair 
condition, a few localities having had 
local showers that served to keep 
livestock on better feed and in bet- 
ter shape. They have dwindled in 
condition during the month nearly 
everywhere. 

Gail 


While the weather has been good, 
the range feed is very poor. We will 
have to feed our stock this winter. 

We haven’t kept any ewe lambs 
for stock purposes for five years. 
Our ewes are all old, but about the 
same number are being bred as last 
year. 

Coyotes are more numerous. I 
think this is because furs are cheap; 
also there is no bounty, and no gov- 
ernment trappers have been at work 
here. 

The banks and loan companies 
through which the sheepmen have 
obtained their money have given 
good service. 

Herders are getting $30 a month 
and camp tenders, $40. 

W. D. Everitt. 











When you are ready to buy your 
feed requirements, it will be to your 
advantage to figure with us.’ You 
can't afford to buy without getting 


prices on our 


Quanah Quality 
Cottonseed Cake 


Phone, wire, or write your orders to 


QUANAH COTTON OIL 
COMPANY 
QUANAH, TEXAS 


Good Cake Good Service 




















" " 
ALL IN ONE" CASTRATOR 
“It has its own teeth” 

New and effective method of castrating lambs, 
Castrator—Docker—Ear Marker for lambs, Pos- 
itive—Fast—Sanitary — Practical — Convenient. 
Do not confuse with bloodless method of castra- 
tion. Price $10.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for literature on this “ALL IN ONE” 
Instrument. 


W. H. BATCHLER & CO. 
Palo Pinto, Texas 














Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE _ illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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The Wool Grower’s Depend- 
ence on Organization and 
Salesmanship 


(Continued from page 8) 


financial set-up, from the proceeds 
of the sale of unit plan wool, we 
begin to make partial payments. Our 
first payment last year brought each 
grower up to 90 per cent of his par- 
ticipating value. The next brought 
them up to 100 per cent, that is, 
completed the payment of their 
equities as shown on the participat- 
ing statement. The final payment 
gave each grower an extra dividend 
of 11 per cent net. 

The purpose of the plan is two- 
fold. 

One: To expedite accounting. 
Under the account sales system, 
where all wool is consigned, some of 
the growers would have to wait until 
all of the wool is completely sold 
before receiving their account sales; 
whereas, under this plan they receive 
accounting in the form of participa- 
tion statements and partial returns 
at the same time, as a sufficient 
amount of wool from the line is sold 
to warrant it. 

Two: To afford each grower the 
opportunity to benefit from favor- 
able market trends during the selling 
season. Under the old system one 
man’s clip might be sold in July or 
August when the clean Boston value 
of his particular clip is 40 cents. 
Another man’s clip of exactly the 
same type of wool may be sold in 
December or January when the mar- 
ket value is 60 cents clean. The man 
whose wool was sold in July natur- 
ally may ask why his wool was not 
held until December. Unfortunate- 
ly, the selling agency cannot always 
dictate which wool shall be offered 
early and which late. To hold wool 
off the market or for any specific 
price has not proven profitable in 
ordinary normal years and is a prac- 
tice in which the Corporation does 
not propose to engage. 

Please bear in mind that wool 
handled under this plan is not placed 
in a “jack-pot” irrespective of 
values. Wool shrinking 70 per cent 
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Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah.............. 1 
Otto O. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utah.......000020........ 29 
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and running perhaps largely to 
clothing grades is appraised at its 
actual value, based on careful exam- 
ination, and is not sold at the ex- 
pense of wool shrinking 60 per cent 
and grading staple. Let it be under- 
stood that each individual clip under 
this plan is valued and accounted for 
on its own individual merits. 

This plan is 100 per cent coopera- 
tive. It matters not to the indivi- 
dual grower if his clip is sold early 
on a low market or late on a high 
market, his returns will be the same. 
All growers receive either partial or 
complete returns at about the same 
time. 

The best evidence of intelligent 
wool marketing was given last spring 
by the Farm Credit Administration 
when it refused to permit wools on 
which the government had made 
loans to be given away at the ranch 
but forced them to be consigned and 
sold according to consumptive de- 
mand. The same result might have 
been accomplished if these same 





growers had joined the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation and 
consigned their wool voluntarily. 

Just a word in passing about the 
present wool situation. There is at 
present less than a hundred million 
pounds of the domestic wool clip on 
hand in the hands of dealers, co- 
operatives and other distributing 
channels. The National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation has sold already 
about 60 per cent of its 1933 con- 
signment. For the first eight months 
of this year the wool consumption 
was about 53 per cent more than 
in the same period of 1932. The 
Australian wool clip is estimated to 
be about 14 per cent less than the 
record clip of last year and New 
Zealand about 3 per cent less than 
1932. In addition apparent supplies 
of wool on hand July 1 in the five 
principal producing countries of the 
Southern Hemisphere were 33 per 
cent less than the same date last year. 

Finally, fellow wool growers, let 
me say, your welfare is mine, my 
welfare is yours and the welfare of 
all of us is dependent much upon 
our organization. We must keep 
our organization well financed if we 
expect the best results. If we as 
wool growers will show the same 
loyalty to the organization as do our 
organization officers and their few 
assistants, we need have no fear as to 
the welfare of the organization. 

We must bear in mind, however, 
that our welfare is linked with the 
welfare of the city business and pro- 
fessional man as well as agriculture 
in general, and right now the greatest 
problem confronting all the people 
is conservation of water. This can- 
not and is not being done by pro- 
tecting brush-covered areas from 
fire but it can be done by burning 
these areas so the rain and snow 
water will have a chance to penetrate 
the ground and thereby raise the 
water table generally, increase the 
stream flow for irrigation in the 
valleys and augment the much 
needed water supply of our cities. 

Mr. President: On behalf of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation I thank you! 
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